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THE AUTHENTICITY AND AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES 


Tue spell cast by Saul of Tarsus over minds of any moral 
earnestness admits of no question. Unlike his namesake, the 
first king of Israel, he was shortish of stature. Chrysostom 
styles him 6 rpirnxus dvOpwros, and Augustine, playing on his 
Roman cognomen, pau/lum modicum quid; but the extent of 
the shadow he has spread over posterity bears witness to the 
bulk of his spiritual build. Indeed, his most ardent admirers 
do not pay him more signal homage in this respect than those 
detractors from his just fame who ascribe to his influence an 
age-long perversion of primitive Christianity so entire as to 
set him at cross-purposes with his Master. Such a man’s career 
throbs with interest to all serious thinkers. 

That career, as we all know, bisects itself into two wholly 
discrepant halves. To explain how the hunting leopard of 
Pharisaism came to be transformed into one of the Good Shep- 
herd’s most docile lambs has always baffled sceptical ingenuity. 
The change of front is so utter, and pregnant with such far- 
reaching issues, that it positively demands the supernatural 
cause which he himself assigns for it to render the phenomenon 
intelligible. 

But our theme restricts us to those closing days of this 
marvellous biography about which, strange to say, we know 
less than about the rest. Whatever be the verdict we pass on 
the Pastoral Epistles, it cannot be denied that they form a_ 
group by themselves, detached from the residue of Paul’s 
writings and attached to one another by links of their own. 
Some of the older commentators, in common with Wieseler, a 
German theologian of the last century, have sought to isolate 
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Titus and the first epistle to Timothy from its twin brother, 
and affix on them a date prior to what are known as the “‘ Prison 
Epistles”’. They seem to have thought that on any other 
supposition the apparent references to a revisit of Paul to 
Ephesus clashed with his declaration in Acts xx to the 
elders at Miletus that they should “see his face no more”. 
But there are two or three ways of parrying this over- 
hasty conclusion. The expression J know which he there uses 
does not seem to imply prophetic foresight, inasmuch as 
Paul employs the selfsame phrase in Philippians (i. 25) in 
regard to the presentiment he had that he would regain his 
liberty. And in view of the unusual order of the words tes 
révres, in Acts xx. 25, placed last in the sentence, it would 
be possible to argue that the apostle is preparing them for the 
long duration of his absence by the statement, “* ye shall see my 
face no more, that is to say, a// of you will not, because of the 
manifold changes that will inevitably intervene”. Nor is it 
quite certain that 1 Timothy predicates a later sojourn in 
Ephesus; for the two passages (i. 3; ili. 14) concerned can be 
otherwise explained. Miletus is the only spot thereabouts 
where we are sure that he had again set foot (2 Tim. iv. 20). 

It is the common diction and outlook of these Epistles 
that militates fatally against any hypothesis that parts them 
asunder. They cleave together inextricably. Nor can any 
dexterity fit their contents into the framework of the narrative 
in Acts. The Church catholic has ranked them among her 
sacred writings, thus ratifying their apostolical origin; and 
that act involves a tacit persuasion that the Gentile apostle 
enjoyed a period of missionary activity posterior to the date 
at which Luke’s narrative closes. His trustworthiness has been 
abundantly vindicated in recent years, and it is the loss of his 
invaluable aid in tracing the story of the early Church that 
leaves the final stage of Paul’s labours under a veil of obscurity. 
Are the Pastoral Epistles not meant to fill the gap? Do they 
not yield us first-hand evidence on the point? Does he not 
himself here enter the witness-box to supplement the else un- 
finished tale? We think he does. 

We grant, however, that the negative school of critics can 
make out a considerably more plausible case for their assault on 
these Letters than when they impugn the genuineness, for 
example, of the Fourth Gospel. For the vocabulary varies a good 
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deal from the earlier Pauline models, and the style, notably in 
1 Timothy, wears a looser texture. Not that we meet with 
anything incompatible with Paul’s authorship. All we are 
conscious of is less intensity of current and volume of flow, 
and a more circumscribed orbit of expatiation than aforetime. In 
short, these documents exhibit a less majestic and commanding 
phase of the apostle’s genius than that which storms our hearts in 
the sublimer and more towering flights of this celestial aeronaut. 

But that is not the whole of the story. To correct our 
first impression, we need only note the unabated fervour they 
occasionally breathe, and the positive evidence forthcoming 
on their behalf. For they are not newly discovered papyri, 
without. historical pedigree. Before a structure is condemned 
as unsound, the edifice ought to be inspected both without and 
within. Let us then first of all test the Pastoral fabric externally. 
We find it buttressed by a body of patristic testimony more 
substantial than we could have anticipated. 


Il 


1. The second century witness to the presence and familiarity 
of the Pastorals possesses a cumulative force, even if one or two 
of its items should be called in question. We encounter an ap- 
parent acquaintance with them, ere the close of the first century, 
in Clement of Rome; for he employs the striking phrase “‘ King 
of the Ages’’, and an expression, “ready unto every g 
work ”’, which is thrice repeated in these Epistles and nowhere 
beside; also the expressions “ serving with a pure conscience ”’ 
and “ lifting to Him holy hands”. Both Polycarp and Ignatius 
stigmatize love of money as the root of all ills. Possibly the 
saying was proverbial, but it is likelier to be a reminiscence of 
Timothy. For Polycarp also calls Christ our Hope, and 
admonishes deacons not to be slanderers nor double-tongued. 
Justin Martyr is quoted by Eusebius, himself, of course, a 
voucher for the canonicity of the Pastorals, as using the unique 
locution “the mystery of godliness”, and Hegesippus as 
speaking of ‘‘ knowledge falsely so called”; and Clement of 
Alexandria cites from Heracleon, gnostic though he was, the 
dictum “‘He cannot deny Himself”. Justin furthermore 
borrows from Timothy the expression rijs rAdvns rveipara 

1 See the evidence marshalled in James's book, The Pastoral Epistles. 
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(1 Timothy iv. 1) and from Titus xpnorérns xal 
Geos (Titus iii. 4). Theophilus of Antioch inculcates prayers: 
for rulers, “‘ that we may lead a quiet life ’’, and Irenaeus excerpts _ 
several Pastoral phrases and explicitly alludes to Paul’s Jesters 
(in the plural) to Timothy. Moreover, the Muratorian Canon 
recognises them as Pauline and canonical. Their validity under- 
lies the common ascription of 13 epistles to the apostle; nor do 
we hear of any dispute concerning them such as gathered 
round Hebrews. If Marcion is reported to have rejected them, 
and Tatian to have followed suit, with a reservation in favour 
of Titus, the reason is not far to seek. The matter of importance 
is that these awards were deemed subjective eccentricities by 
the Church catholic. 

2. There is a second line of testification to them of a more 
indirect kind. The supposition of a second Roman imprisonment 
of St. Paul entwines itself with the question of their authenticity; 
and that supposition gains definite support from patristic sources, 
whilst of evidence to the contrary they supply none. Something 
must have happened to the apostle after the close of Luke’s 
narrative, which leaves him awaiting trial for his life; and it is 
hard to imagine, had the crown of martyrdom hovered over 
his head at that juncture, that he who tells the tale of Stephen’s 
investment with that coronet of glory so feelingly would have 
_ broken off where he does, leaving his bosom-friend’s good 
confession a sheer blank. For few care to endorse Professor 
Ramsay's very precarious inference from the superlative zpéros 
in Acts i. 1, that Luke meditated a third treatise, in completion 
of the story left untold. 

* Now all authorities are agreed that Paul suffered in the 
purlieux of Rome; yet Clement of Rome, writing on the spot 
only thirty years later, treats it as an accepted fact that he had 
sealed his testimony with his blood after preaching the Gospel 
both East and West, ér 1d réppa rijs Moffatt and 
others have sought to identify this limit of the west with the 
imperial city itself. But that notion flies in the face of current 
usage. Clement’s phrase can bear only one construction. Rome 
was not a point on the circumference of her own empire, but 
its proud centre, Roma domina rerum. The phrase 12 répya rijs divews 
denotes either the whole or a specific portion of the Spanish 
Peninsula, entitled by Strabo répyoves rijs olxovpévns and by Philo- 
stratus 1d répya rijs Evpwrns. That distinguished classical scholar, 
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J. E. B. Mayor, cites Clement’s phrase in his notes on, Juvenal 
as clear proof of Paul’s visit to Spain, pointing out how Gades, 
the modern Cadiz, was reckoned the frontier-line of western 
civilization; in the words of Velleius Paterculus, extremus nostri 
orbis terminus. Both Seneca and Pliny call Spain srrarum 
fines; and this conception reaches back as far as Pindar, and 
_ becomes a commonplace with the latter-day Roman poets. 
So Sir William Ramsay and Mayor and Zahn confidently, and 
Harnack with more hesitation, infer from Clement’s phraseology 
a personal visit of the Apostle paid to Spain. That presumes 
his acquittal, a result not improbable at a moment before a.p. 64, 
when Christianity had not yet been branded a religio illicita. 

However, a missionary journey to Spain is not essential 
to the authenticity of the Pastorals; for it obtains no mention 
in their pages. The total absence of any tradition associating 
Paul’s memory with any specific locality thereabouts may 
render it a trifle dubious. On the other hand, the fact that he 
had actually mapped out an expedition to Spain as his goal 
beyond Rome tells in its favour; for the apostle’s programmes 
were not purposed “ after the flesh ” or casually, as he reminded 
the Corinthians, so as to remain a dead letter. If his detention 
in Rome be urged as having laid an arrest on this project, we 
reply that both Philippians and Philemon betoken such a change 
in his prospects as made him no longer view recovered freedom 
as an event beyond hope. Besides, the Muratorian Canon, our 
best informant anent Roman tradition, accredits the Spanish 
campaign; and so do Chrysostom, Cyril of Jerusalem'and Jerome; 
while Eusebius, if he passes it over, postulates his release and 
re-entry into Rome for the final scene. 


II 


Many a superficial reader of the Epistles has carried away, 
no doubt, the impression of a single Roman imprisonment. 
For that mistake we can adduce an instructive modern parallel. 
The rank and file of John Bunyan’s admirers credit him with 
one long term of confinement in Bedford Gaol. But this conclu- 
_ sion is erroneous. Dr. John Brown has shown that he under- 
_ went two distinct incarcerations in two distinct Bedford prisons, 
with a lengthy interspace of liberty between them, and that, 
contrary to general opinion, the Pilgrim's Progress was penned 
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during his second and shorter spell of prison life. Let us stretch 
the comparison for a moment, and suppose that a score of 
centuries had rolled between Bunyan’s day and our own, and 
that Time’s effacing fingers had cast a haze over the minor 
details of the immortal tinker’s biography, so that an assumption 
that he had died in prison was widely current. How could it 
be best combated? By producing booklets of his—and such do 
exist—bearing dates subsequent to the known era of his im- 
prisonment, and evidence of peregrinations which imply that 
he was once more at large and busy preaching the Word. 
Now that is what the Pastoral Letters profess to furnish 
in Paul’s own case. They purport to be his parting instructions 
to two of his trustiest deputies, and their whole validity depends 
on the truth of that claim. Of course rationalistic critics are 
never tired of harping on the classical historian’s habit of putting 
speeches suitable to the occasion into the mouths of military 
leaders on the eve of decisive affrays, a device fostered by 
the current passion for rhetorical declamation, but based on the 
actual custom of haranguing troops on such occasions from the © 
suggestus. But that usage bears a very remote resemblance to, 
and affords no precedent for, the cheat of palming off a bogus 
rule of faith and practice on the Church in the name of St. Paul, 
aggravated by the impiety of taking God’s name in vain in the 
process. If the solemn avowal of these Epistles that they are 
the apostle’s authoritative missives be not instinct with the most 
sterling honour and integrity, but an equivocation, or if they 
are acento of truth and falsehood, they form no part of the 
Church’s treasures, but sink to the level of pious frauds—the 
worst of all cajoleries—as.disreputable in their line as the romance 
of Paul and Thek/a in its, which cost its concoctor degradation 
from the priesthood, notwithstanding his protestations that 
he meant no harm. Viewed as the production of a charlatan 
personating the apostle, and parroting Paul’s voice in order to 
facilitate their reception, these documents incur the taint of 
moral obliquity and deserve to be held in contempt. i 
Dr. Harrison, in his book impeaching their genuineness, 
tries to varnish the matter by asserting his factotum’s “ loyal 
devotion to Paul’s name ’”’; but how a fraudulent abuse of that 
name breathes the spirit of loyalty is hard to perceive. He 
opines that this same intriguer in making Paul his stalking- 
horse was “‘ unconscious of deceiving anybody ’’; and that his 
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_ hocus-pocus may have been known to be such by his friends 
_ without lowering the shammer’s character. We cherish a loftier 
_ estimate of the ethical standard of primitive Christianity than 
_ that. How could those who had plighted troth for evermore to 


Him who is Faithful and True act othérwise? Can anyone 
deny that the New Testament demands absolute transparency 
of aim and uncompromising straightforwardness of practice, 


_ and recoils absolutely from all false pretences and stage effects? 


Treacherous breaches of faith in the supposed interests of faith 


have, alas! since then been often applauded by churchmen of 
_ supple consciences, and forged decretals done Satan yeoman 


service in ages of crass superstition. But such sanctimonious 


_ knaveries are the antipole of the code of veracity taught by 
_ Christ and His apostles, with its drastic disavowal of all jesuitical 
_ artifiees. Has not Paul himself reprobated doing evil that good 


may come in no measured terms? He was a sorry specimen of 


a Paulinist, this curvilinear Paul Pry, conjured up from a 


nameless grave by the magic hand of criticism to vend smuggled 
wares under sacred auspices with such cool effrontery. 
These Epistles may have been elicited in response to 


_ queries addressed to their commanding officer by his two 


lieutenants, but their significance extends to all generations. 


_ The prospect of Paul’s speedy removal (he is now /ampada 


traditurus) rendered them timely and the uprising of a visible 


- Church made them indispensable. The exact fulfilment of the 


predictions of future apostasy they contain attests their author’s 
prophetic afflatus, and their canonical status tallies with the seal 
of unction and authority impressed upon them, so different 
from the secondary tone and lifeless tenor of the products of 
the age of the apostolic fathers. Moffatt owns their ‘astonishing 
superiority ”’. 
IV 

1. The Internal Evidence. Let us take a bird’s-eye view of 
the testimony in support of their genuineness that may be 
culled from the Letters themselves, before canvassing the 
objections urged against them. It has to be borne in mind that 
we are scanning the veteran apostle, fagged by titanic labours 
and shattering trials, and that he is handling a severely practical 
topic, not adapted to call forth aii his latent powers. He writes 
in a subdued vein, by this time looking wistfully backwards 
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rather than forging ahead at full speed; yet gleams of the old 
fire flash forth ever and anon to certify us of the writer’s identity. 

1 Timothy, penned confidentially and at liberty, moves at 
a leisurely pace which permits of sundry side-glances, yet dis- 
closes not a few mintmarks of Paul’s composition. The position 
of a home-bird assigned to woman may surely be reckoned as 
one of these. And who save the apostle himself would have 
stigmatized his whilom self an iBpwrjs, a hectoring bully? 
Nor can we conceive of a Paulinist camp-follower entitling his 
chief of men the “ chief of sinners ’’, a trophy of mercy displayed 
to the uttermost. And who but Paul could have preserved that 
exquisite blend of authority and affection that pervades the 
Timothean Letters? Note too how precisely in keeping with 
all we know of Timothy are the exhortations given him, with 
their recognition of his gentle-spirited temper, weakly physique, 
and motley environment. And how appropriately do admonitions 
to the rich find place in a letter addressed to opulent Ephesus! 

A cavil has been raised touching the application of the 
term véos to Timothy. Holtzmann derisively remarks that 
he “‘seems to have possessed the secret of perpetual youth”. 
But this is mere empty splutter. For there were only two 
recognized standards of age to the Greek or Roman, véos and 
yépwv, juvenis and senex, and the former of these conveyed no 
such juvenile implication as our term youngster, with which 
Or é&pnBos would correspond. It was employed of 
adults in the full vigour of life and of soldiers of military age 
to the verge of forty. There is no more incongruity here than 
in the use of the word réxvov (cf. “‘ my lad”’) five times over 
as an endearing address to his son in the faith. 

Titus was obviously of a sturdier make than his colleague, 
and the directory sent to him takes a more compendious shape. 
It is written with a special eye to the local conditions of the 
less developed Cretan mission, known to Paul through a recent 
visit. That explains why all mention of the diaconate is omitted. 
Need we remark how much in Paul’s manner is the caustic 
hexameter cited from Epimenides, and still more the apposi- 
tional clause, “‘ a prophet of their own ”’, with its subtly ironical 
flavour? xpnrwpds is used by Plutarch as a graphic synonym 
for lying. Yet more characteristic of the Tarsian is the sixfold 
repetition of the title Saviour, thrice applied to God and thrice 
to the Lord Jesus Himself, and the inculcation of civil obedi- 
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ence on the obstreperous Cretans. Some surmise that Titus 
was Luke’s brother, and find in that a reason for the suppression 
of his name in Acts. At all events he was the apostle’s trusted 
envoy. Paul is at freedom thus far, and proposes to winter 
at Nicopolis, probably in Epirus, near the Egnatian route 
westward. 

2 Timothy presents a changed aspect of affairs. Here we 
find Paul once more in duress, rated as a malefactor and under 
stricter custody than before; for Onesiphorus only discovers 
his whereabouts in Rome after painful search. Everything now 
forebodes his offering up, and in this touching finale we have 
what Bengel styles his swan-song. He who does not catch 
Paul’s accents in this letter must be remarkably hard of hearing. 
His strongly individualizing propensity comes out in the 
twenty-three personal allusions, starting with the tender eulogy 
passed on Timothy’s mother and grandmother. Some sixteen 
of these are unknown from other sources. Holtzmann tries to 
minimize this pledge of actuality with the gibe that the author 
was “ bound to render his fiction as plausible as he could”. 
Yes! but the taunt recoils on the taunter, for false witnesses 
are careful not to compromise themselves by too many specific 
particulars, and even more so not to reproduce old figures, like 
Demas, in a completely altered guise. And why should this 
wily dissembler be at the pains to triplicate his web of deceit? 
But we lose patience at the notion that we can attribute to a 
source like that such soul-stirring strains, once heard never for- 
gotten, as “I know whom I have believed and am persuaded 
that He is able to keep my deposit with Him (Paul’s ancient 
image) against that day”’; or his certavi, cucurri, custodivi, “I 
have fought a good fight ”—dyév often refers to military opera- 
tions—‘ I have finished my course, I have kept the faith”, 
with its triumphant sequel. In these lofty chords we hear the 
intrepid old warrior chant his own solemn yet serene requiem. 

The prima actio of his trial is over (for surely Zahn errs 
in making the passage refer to his examination years before; 
what need to inform Timothy of that?); yet though all had 
forsaken him at need, the lone witness had been enabled to bear 
effectual testimony to his beloved Lord before a representative 
auditory. Now he awaits his exit through the gateway of martyr- 
dom with unshaken resolution, pining only to clasp Timothy’s 
hand once more ere the end. Who can ascribe the clarion blast 
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of that parting charge to any composer but him whom Donne 
aptly names the fusile apostle, of potency when fully roused to | 
sound a bugle call fitted to “create a soul under the ribs of 
death ’’? 


V 


11. What then are the leading Odjections to their Authen- 
ticity? 1. It is alleged that they disclose too advanced a stage of 
Church organization for Paul’s day. 

Yet surely some structural form was imperative for the 
consolidation of the building of God which the apostles were 
commissioned to rear. For the New Testament ideal of the 
Church is not what many to-day desiderate, a “syncretism of 
religious good feeling” and flabby sentiment cemented by the 
glue of compromise, but a symmetrical fabric, the arsenal of 
revealed truth and citadel of disciplined liberty. Even Forsyth 
has said: ‘‘a mere brotherhood has no theology, but then it 
has no influence. It is nothing but a sympathetic group.” 
If a visible Church were to exist to any purpose, the “law of 
the house”’ required distinct enunciation. That is furnished 
to us here in a most unostentatious pattern, void of all show 
and officialism, given that men may “ know how to behave 
themselves in the house of God ”’, pillar and stay as it is of the 
truth (1 Tim. iii. 15). 

Baur’s allegation that Paul cared not a straw for Church 
government begs the question of the genuineness of the Letters 
at the outset, and is palpably false to boot. Already we find him 
in Acts xiv ordaining presbyters together with Barnabas, whom 
Hort regards as the predecessor of Titus, in every city he re- 
visited ; and these presbyters play a prominent part in the Council 
of Jerusalem. The diaconate had taken shape yet earlier; and 
in Philippians the local “ bishops and deacons ” are greeted as 
an established institution. Even in Thessalonians we hear of 
those who “ bear rule”. The Ephesian tabulation of Church 
officers, ordinary and extraordinary, concludes with the men- 
tion of “ pastors and teachers”. Some of these ordinations 
were doubtless provisional, others permanent. Timothy and 
Titus may be classed, in Dr. Moberly’s words, as “‘ instruments 
of an absent rather than wielders of an inherent authority”, 
vicars apostolic discharging temporary functions here and there. 
Observe that they are in no wise exalted into grandees, as a 
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second century fa/sarius might have been expected to glorify 
them, but admonished to watch heedfully over their own souls. 
The main emphasis is laid on the functions of the under-shep- 
herds, with the specific flocks consigned to their charge. For the 
Church is now settling down to her task, and probationers for 
the ministry are forthcoming in proportion to the call for them. 

It is not our province to touch on denominational “ differ- 
ences of administration ’’ concerning which we might not see 
eye to eye. But we cannot fail to perceive the unpretentious 
type of Church rule that is here sketched, a soda/itas incapable in 
fact of coming into collision with civil authority without wanton 
aggression on the part of the latter. Does not this picture 
reflect primal conditions in contrast with later developments? 
Westcott holds that it is plainly anterior to Clement’s Lester to 
the Corinthians. Indeed, the early date of the Pastoral Epistles 
can be warrantably inferred from the equivalence of the terms 
bishop and presbyter, which is peculiarly manifest in Titus i, and 
finds its counterpart in Clement and the Didache. (See Bishop 
Lightfoot’s well-known dissertation on the Christian Ministry.) 
inicxoros was the ordinary Greek term for a supervisor 
of any kind, whereas the noun zpeBirepos, with its Hebrew 
associations, denotes the office rather than the function it sub- 
serves. Long after the entrenchment of the prelatical bishop, 
the memory of the ancient meaning of ¢éricxoros still 
lingered. Chrysostom, e.g., acknowledges it in his comment on 
the opening verse of Philippians, and Augustine in a letter to 
Jerome writes: secundum honorum vocabula quae iam ecclesiae © 
usus obtinuit episcopatus maior presbyterio est. Jerome himself like- 
wise remarks in his Commentary on Titus: idem est presbyter qui 
et episcopus ; and concludes his discussion of the matter: “ Let 
the bishops lay it to heart that their superiority to presbyters 
arises rather from custom than from the verity of an ordination 
of the Lord.” 

Now in reality that constitution of things strongly argues 
in favour of the genuineness of these Epistles. “ If the Pastoral 
Epistles contained a clear defence of the episcopal system of 
the second century ”’, writes Dean Farrar, “ that alone would be 
enough to prove their spuriousness,” As it is, the ministerial 
portrait here drawn lays stress almost entirely on moral and 
spiritual qualifications. Mark too how the apostle passes with- 
out a break from the bishop or presbyter to the deacon and 
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deaconess and then to the church-widows. Not a vestige of 
-sacerdotalism can be descried here. In what full canonicals that - 
spirit would have tricked out the leading figure may be guessed 
from the fact that some of its devotees have been insensate 
enough to elevate the cloak Paul left at Troas into a priestly 
chasuble or dalmatic. 

2. A second exception taken on similar grounds affirms 
that Gnostic doctrines of a later date incur censure in these Epistles. 
Baur hailed the occurrence of the word antithesis at the close of 
1 Timothy as supplying proof of a covert polemic against Mar- — 
cion’s treatise bearing this title. But that Aristotelian term was 
no novelty; and whereas Gnosticism proper is radically anti- 
Jewish, the parties here rebuked appertain to a semi-Rabbinical 
school. So nebulous a creed scarce allows of definition; but we 
shall not be far out if we designate Gnosticism an intellectual 
caste, professing an esoteric philosophy of religion, one of whose 
main tenets was the evil of matter. Oriental theosophies of 
this cast sprang up rankly in the soil of a putrid Paganism. And 
foreshadowings of coming cults usually precede them, even as 
Oken’s speculations and Robert Chambers’s Vestiges of Creation 
betokened Darwin’s Origin of Species. These vaguer preten- 
sions to superfine illumination had ascetic elements in common 
with the schools of Marcion and Valentinus. The term yvéous 
may have been pillaged from Paul’s own use of it; but we have 
no right to infuse the second century meaning, much akin to 
the German Aufkldrung, into such a clause as “ knowledge 
falsely so-called”. Nor ought we to wrest prophecies of pros- 
pective heresies into descriptions of phenomena actually then 
present. The parties immediately chastised here are a coterie 
of legalists, tenacious of wire-drawn subtleties, dubbed “‘ Jewish 
fables” in one passage and “old wives’ tales” in another. It is 
only in the predictive contexts that they acquire a malignity that 
engenders moral contamination and is totally subversive of the 
faith. An incipient stage of declension has already been reached; 
but the inclined plane has not yet carried those launched upon it 
to its goal of necrosis. Only é aiperixds avOpwros (Tit. iii. 10), the 
obstinate factionist, is to be entirely abjured, as things stand. 

3. A third demur (strange in the lips of its propounders) 
discovers in these Epistles a /owered theology, shorn of the watch- 
words of the apostle’s previous teaching. Moffatt insists much 
on this point, and an American critic contends that, “if they 
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are indeed Paul’s composition, he has descended from the lofty 
plane on which he had moved to the level of mere piety and 
morality”. Mere piety forsooth! These criticisms are alto- 
gether wide of the mark. For doctrinal edification lies outside 
the immediate scope of the Pastorals; they comprise executive 
counsels blended with ethical. Moreover, no chasm yawns 
between Christian doctrine and Christian practice. “ Immortal 
principles forbid the sons of God to sin”’ (Watts). Justification 
and sanctification are twin-born children of grace. Are not 
Paul’s most systematic arguments rounded off with pressing 
admonishments to godliness of life? “As ye have received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk in Him.” Works wrought to 
procure salvation Paul rates as worthless, yet makes them indis- 
pensable evidences of a gracious state. Here he is battling with 
barren speculations, and their inevitable aftermath, unholy living 
masked under the vizor of religious profession. 

Besides, the allegation contravenes the facts. Occupied as 
he is with practicalities rather than principles, he does not 
wholly drop his old battle-cries. Do they not ring in our ears 
when we read in Titus: “‘ not by works done in righteousness 
by us, but according to His mercy He saved us by washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, that being justi- 
fied by His grace we might be made heirs according to the 
promise of eternal life”; or of Christ Himself as having “given 
Himself for us to redeem us from all iniquity ” (doctrine and 
practice welded together)? And what can bear Paul’s autograph 
more plainly than the unique expression dvridvurpov of 
1 Timothy ii. 6, so lamely rendered by all our translators, “ a 
ransom for all”? For it is not Avrpov, but dvridvrpov, one of 
Paul’s own coinages. The verb dvriAvrpoty occurs but once 
in all Greek literature with a slightly different sense, in 
Aristotle’s Nicomachaean Ethics, ix. 2. Here the noun must 
signify counterprice, pretium ex adverso respondens, as the 
Puritan divine Flavel well paraphrases it, setting forth the in- 
trinsically infinite virtue of the atoning sacrifice, its equipollence 
when set over against human guilt. If these passing reaffirma- 
tions of his Gospel fail to satisfy critical censors, we would 
remind them that a tract on Church government differs from a 
body of divinity, and that one mark of a disciplined intellect 
consists in ability to keep to the subject in hand. St. Paul 
he never rambles from pillar to post! 
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VI 


4. But the capital objection urged against the Pastorals 
bears reference to their vocabulary and style. Dr. Harrison’s 
assault on them relies almost entirely on this consideration, 
which he illustrates by an elaborate series of diagrams. It is | 
said that anything can be proved by an array of statistics adroitly 
manipulated, and perhaps this may be a case in point. We are 
bidden to remark that we encounter here twice or even thrice 
as many fresh words as Paul’s other writings would lead us to 
expect. The proportion of vocables previously unused amounts 
to some 168 in sum, against a total of 627 for all the rest of 
his Epistles. 

That sounds impressive, if we make the law of averages 
our touchstone, but in a case of this kind computations of 
numerical ratios are apt to be illusive. We might rejoin that a 
plagiarist would not deviate from his model so extensively; but, 
accepting the data for what they are worth, we observe that 
change of vocabulary does not always imply transference of 
authorship. Mahaffy has noted how singularly diverse is 
Xenophon’s vocabulary in different treatises of his; and he 
attributes it to his vagrancy of life and sociable propensities, an 
explanation that applies also to the apostle Paul. Besides, wider 
reasons for modifications of a writer’s diction present themselves. 

Both style and diction are functions of the topic handled. When 
Xenophon treats of horsemanship he employs a novel set of 
terms to match a novel subject. Now Paul is here dealing with 
the circumstantials of church organization, and with certain 
local heretical tendencies, rife or yet to be rife; and he uses new 
terms, and an unusual proportion of negative adjectives, naturally 
of rare occurrence, because they suit his subject-matter. Thus 
the sheaf of fresh epithets descriptive of the model pastor or 
deacon, and the disparaging terms applied to false teachers, are 
accounted for by their contexts. Meanwhile the staple of the 
vocabulary and syntax abides intact. Harrison forages assidu- 
ously in quest of grammatical innovations, but with the most 
insignificant results. 

Having had a sum in addition, we are next brensedl with 
one in subtraction. Stress is laid on the withdrawal from active 
service of certain Pauline locutions we should expect to meet. 
Among the /acunae are vioOevia, riOav, repwodav, yapiferOay 
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and certain particles of transition or inference. But were 
not these latter quite uncalled for in directions largely 
couched in the imperative mood? As to the absence of some 
favourite usages, as Dr. White notes in the Exp. Gr. Test., 
“it is folly to expect a practised writer to distribute his vocabu- 
lary in the mechanical fashion of spots on a wall-paper’’. In 
another writer’s words, to content our critics an author “ must 
never break out in a new direction; having had his vision and 
his dream, he must henceforth be like a star and dwell apart. 
To be stereotyped is his only salvation ’’. Yet the very fact that 
he is addressing members of his inner circle here colours the 
apostle’s phraseology. Are Cicero’s Letters to Atticus replicas 
of his philosophical tracts? By no means; in point of vocabulary 
least of all. Our opponents have insisted on making the matter 
a literary question; then as a literary question let it be argued. 
The fact of the matter is that what the critical magnates sorely 
need is enlargement of vision. : 

Microscopic verbalists are not very competent appraisers 
of men of genius; and Paul has a right to be judged by his peers. 
To content these gentlemen, an author must adopt a recitative, 
and reduplicate himself monotonously. Now we are too broad- 
minded to demand that. Believing as we do in Paul’s special 
inspiration, we nevertheless hold that that fact does not super- 
sede, but sublimate, his natural gifts. And in all true genius 
there lurks an incalculable element, refractory to strait-waist- 
coats of all sorts. Applied to your third-rate author who takes 
his ply early in life and repeats himself ever afterwards like a 
hurdy-gurdy, syllabic tests may answer. But intellectual powers 
of a higher cast pursue their own path unshackled, and exhibit 
plasticities and aptitudes not to be gauged by the word-fancier’s 
ell-wand. Moreover, if ever the personal equation should count, 
it is in a case so anomalous as St. Paul’s. For this Roman 
Empire ranger (aye, and besieger too!) was anything but a 
recluse cramped within his shell or a pedant hidebound by a 
quickset hedge of verbiage. He does not revolve painfully in 
a closed circle of dictionary-terms; his language is attempered 
to his surroundings and immediate design. Saul of Tarsus ranks 
as a Christian cosmopolite of the keenest sensibilities, fertile in 
resources, a rapid yet profound thinker, to whom words are not 
satraps but subalterns, not tyrants but thralls. Averages befit 
average cases; but here is a most exceptional case, that of an 
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adept in assimilation, pledged to become all things to all men, 


a brother-in-arms to bond and free, a connecting-link between | 


Jew and Gentile, one imbued with Greek as a living speech 
from boyhood, and whose prolonged experience of preaching 
indoors and out must have given to his vigilant intellect and 
glowing heart a command of Hellenistic as expansive and flexi- 
ble as the man himself. 

Great souls are not their own mimes. How wide the inter- 
val betwixt Horace’s roughest-hewn Satires and his stateliest 
Odes, or between the sepulchral pomp of Tennyson’s Jn 
Memoriam and the money-grubbing jingle of his Northern 
Farmer ! What a contrast between the ornate luxuriance of the 
more sonorous cadences of Paradise Lost and the tragic austerity 
and loin-girt athleticism of Milton’s latest work, the Samson 
Agonistes! In minds of the finest texture strands of likeness 
and unlikeness intertwine. 

It is well to reflect that St. Paul’s whole extant writings 
occupy only some 150 octavo pages of letterpress and comprise 
in all about 3,000 main vocables. Surely that scanty total does not 
represent the entire Greek exchequer of this student by predes- 
tination and speaker by vocation. Think of the compass of his 
instrument at its full crescendo, and you will have to own the 
ample linguistic reserves at his command, instinctively adjusted 
to his immediate theme. In this connection our myopic critics 
would do well to ponder the sentence of a great Continental 
classical scholar, Wilamowitz-Méillendorf, who in his manual 
of Greek literature styles Saul the Tarsian “‘a classic of Hel- 
lenism ”’, and remarks that his Greek is indebted to no particular 
school or model, but is his own, “‘ not translated Aramaic but 
real Greek, the utterance of a fresh and living experience”. 


Vil 


Since such emphasis is laid on verbal dissimilarities, let us 
come to close quarters with this verbal bogey. Harrison spies 
in the Pastorals a new literary tone and less “ grip and verve” 
than in the other Pauline Epistles, and Peake borrows from his 
German prompters the paltry:insinuation of senility. A diminu- 
tion of momentum we should expect after the tremendous 
“ Marathon-race ” Paul had been running. On the other hand, 
the immense strain and pressure of those earlier years must have 
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precluded study, whereas the comparative inactivity of the 
imperial prisoner may have yielded him breathing-space for 
reading or being read to. There are traces of such an influence 
at work in his later letters. If an influx of literary Hellenistic 
be alleged, that tallies with these conditions. What then are the 
facts about the new ingredients? 

(i). -Among the novel features we note a sprinkling of 
the older literary strata. For instance, such words as dvdpamodiorns 
and aicxpoxepdijs belong thereto. dwaiSevros (2 Tim. ii. 23) at 
once recalls Plato; but that verbal adjective belongs to all 
stages of literary Greek, as do plenty of the other verbal 
innovations of these Epistles, such as dvafwripav, yupvdtav, 
pererav, dptyerOat, weBapXeiv, crehavovv, dpovrikav, prAvapos, imdvora. 

(ii) Of purely vernacular usages, for example, aidereiv 
(1 Tim. ii. 12) in the sense of having authority over, the list is 
very brief. Hardly another can be found. 

_ (iii) But of course a much larger percentage of the new 
terms consist of samples of ordinary Miterary Hellenistic. Take 
a few specimens. There is the interesting verb deoroxéiv, 
thrice used in the sense of missing the mark, going astray; a 
Polybian, Plutarchian and Lucianic expression, which obviously 
took the place of dyaprévey in proportion as that word 
acquired an ethical significance. dvavjdav (2 Tim. ii. 26), was — 
passing through the same process; and so was xaxoraéeiv 
(2 Tim. ii. 3, 9), “40 rough it”, opposed by Plutarch to 
jSvré0aa, which answers to our “ mollycoddling”. Another 
Polybian phrase twice repeated greets us in drofoyis afvs, and in 
éywyh, “ training”, “‘ upbringing”, first thus used in Aristotle. 
of évres is another Aristotelian phrase for “ she 
authorities”’. xardornua, demeanour”, “carriage” (Tit. ii. 3), 
occurs in Josephus and Plutarch, the latter employing the 
adjective for staid’. (1 Tim. ii. 9), 
‘* decorum’”’, is a kindred term found in the same authors 
and in Epictetus. covovixds (I Tim. vi. 18), “* sociable”’, has 
much the same provenance. twice meaning “ 
shun”, appertains to Josephus, Philodemus of Gadara, a first- 
century B.c. Palestinian text-book writer, and Marcus Aurelius. 
ropurpds (1 Tim. vi. 5), “ Avelihood”, has also the sanction of 
Philodemus, Plutarch and Vettius Valens; and so has pnrds 
(1 Tim. iv. 1), “ expressly’, used by Polybius and Plutarch to 
introduce word-for-word quotations. The metaphorical vaveyeiv 
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(1 Tim. i. 19) and wepurecipav (1 Tim. vi. 10) are figures char- 
acteristic of literary Hellenistic; as much may be said for the. 
military image, oTpatodoyeiv (2 Tim. ii. 4). The new vocables 
cudpovifav, cwpporivn, descriptive of self-command”, 
are favourite terms with Plutarch. ‘Yrortrwo.s carries two 
meanings; in Galen that of conspectus or “ synopsis’’, as here 
apparently in 2 Timothy i. 13; but in a passage of Quintilian 
(ix. 2. 40) it clearly signifies a “ vivid picture ’’, and that sense 
suits best in 1 Timothy i. 16. 

(iv) We cannot pause longer over these accessions to the 
apostle’s word-lists. Lest we make too much of them, let it 
be observed that the Pastorals likewise contain plenty of old 
friends to form connecting links with his other Epistles. We 
can only specify a batch of Paulinisms taken almost at random. 
Paul’s favourite verbs, évévvapoiv, “to empower’, and its anti- 
thesis xarapyéiv, “to nullify, render nugatory’’, duly reappear, 
and his distinctive phrase recurs; and so do 
his favourite adjectives, e«idperros and its counterpole 
and his designation x:jpvyya for the Gospel message. Gram- 
matical hallmarks, such as the threefold j)Arxéva:, “‘ to fix one’s 
hope on ”’, in place of éAri{av, as in Corinthians (cf. xexpayéva for 
xpd{ev), and his well-known and recur in 
like manner. Of Hebraic Greek the tokens are very slight. 

We meet the reassertion émrayiv Geot dmécrodos in 
1 Timothy i. 1; also a lowly term for his apostolate d:axovia, as 
elsewhere, not likely to have been chosen, if only to avoid con- 
fusion, except by himself. The noun xdpwya and the phrase 
ddopphv ddévae (1 Tim. v. 14) are highly characteristic, and so is 
the compound éxris «i uj (1 Tim. v. 19). 

(v) To my mind, however, underlying watermarks of the 
apostle of the Gentiles are discernible more convincing than 
these verbal correspondences, which are chiefly of value as a 
set-off against paraded verbal discrepancies. I refer to his 
stylistic mannerisms. In this respect the Pastoral Epistles con- 
form thoroughly to type. | 


VIII 
1. The figures carry his monogram upon them. They 
are, as a rule, drawn not from the physical but the human realm. 
Who does not recognize his badge in the image of the martial 
aspirant to fame, or the competitor at the games, or in the figure 
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of the seal, or the steward, or the outpoured libation, or vessels 
unto honour? If the similitudes of a gangrene and a cauterized 
conscience, or of sound and sickly doctrine, wear a novel air, 
may these medical images not be traceable to Luke’s comrade- 
ship? 

2. Another delicate token of Paul’s sign-manual, which 
he shares with Luke, comes to light in the employment of 
meiosis or understatement. In other contexts we have heard 
him dub himself a citizen of no mean city, and aver that he was 
not ashamed of the Gospel nor “ disobedient to the heavenly 
vision’. Paul likes to leave some scope for the exercise of his 
reader’s or hearer’s faculties, for he was not one to suffer fools 
gladly! This former trait re-emerges here. “I am suffering 
thus; yet am I not ashamed ’’, we hear him exclaim. Onesiphorus, 
he tells us, was not ashamed of his chain, and Timothy is not to 
be ashamed of the Lord’s testimony, nor of me His prisoner, the 
selfsame appellation he had taken in Ephesians. Or again: “‘ the 
word of God is not bound.” The very phrase 6 dypevdis beds, 
_ whencesoever derived—it occurs in Euripides—embodies a 
meiosis. 

3. Appesition i is another figure to which he was 
not of single words so much as whole clauses. We all remember 
two classical instances in Romans, “‘ what the Law could not 
do’, and so on, in chapter viii and the opening sentence of 
_ chapter xii, where the entire statement is poised against the 
concluding clause, “‘ your reasonable service’’. Of this feature 
we find several examples in the Pastorals. To name only 
two in 1 Timothy, ré papripiov xa:pois (1 Tim. ii. 6), “ the 
testimony for its own seasons ’’, in reference to Christ’s redemp- 
tive work just named, and in iii. 1§ the famous cridos xai 
Spalwpa ris dAnOcias, “‘a pillar and stay of the truth”, where 
it is not quite certain whether the appositional clause relates to 
the church or the ensuing sentence. These specimens of Paul’s 
condensed style may be compared with the elliptical 6 & évavrias 
of Titus ii. 8, the frequent omission of the copula, not with- 
out its bearing on the translation of 2 Timothy iii. 16, and the 
zeugma, “ forbidding to marry, bidding (understood) to abstain 
from meats ’’, in 1 Timothy iv. 3. We could almost stake the 
authorship of 1 Timothy on the wording of iii. 5: “ if one know 
not how to rule his own house, how shall he care for the church 
of God?”, a compressed form of interrogation exclusively 
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Pauline, of which there are four examples in 1 Corinthians xiv 
alone. 

4. The apostle’s fondness for compendious compounds is 
well known to all careful students of his style. We at once 
recall previous instances of this, such as é£:xviaeros, 
iymAodpovety (the last found both here and in Romans). Now 
in the Pastorals we meet with at least a score of such new short- 
hand verbal formations, some of them dmaf cipnuéva. For 
example, atroxardxpiros, self-convicted, found once in Philo; 
dvatraparpiBai (unique), mutual altercations 
(twice, unique)—so érepofvyv in 2 Corinthians; 
““ generous’, elsewhere only met with in Vettius Valens and 
Marcus Aurelius; xatacrpnvav (unique), “to wax lusty against”; 
Aoyouaxeiv, Aoyouaxia, the title of a satire of Varro, 
a figure probably drawn from cutting a straight furrow (cf. 
téuvev), Which at once recalls <dpOomosiv in Galatians, 
mpavrdbea, the Latin mansuetudo, once used by Philo; dpevamdrns, 
of which the papyri furnish one instance, reproducing 
the ¢pevanarg of Galatians vi. 3. The very rare, but important 
epithet, Ocdémvevrros, God-breathed”” (2 Tim. iii. 16) occurs 
nowhere beside save once in Plutarch’s Morals, where it is 
applied to dreams, once in Vettius Valens, who terms man 
a Snuoipynua, “‘a God-breathed piece of work- 
manship ’’, and as an epithet of wisdom in the probably Jewish 
hexameters of the pseudo-Phocylides. These conglomerates 
fully accord with Paul’s manner. 

5. His proclivity for enumerations, especially of moral or 
immoral qualities, is another marked trait, shared in a minor 
degree by the apostle Peter. Who can forget the awful cata- 
logue of pagan vices in Romans i, or the counterlists in Galatians v 
of the works of the flesh and the fruit of the Spirit? This hall- 
mark of his meets our gaze here likewise. In 1 Timothy there 
fronts us the inventory of the delinquents who fall under the 
lash of the law, and of the graces to be cherished by the man of 
God. Here and in Titus we have a table of the virtues befitting 
bishops and matured saints and of the contrary vices that are 
tabooed. Notice how convincingly Pauline is that touch, “* once 
we were such”’ (Titus iii. 3), by which the writer classes himself 
with his readers and their guilty past. In 2 Timothy we encounter 
another list of the corrupt practices of future seducers of unwary 
souls. 
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6. Paul cannot refrain from plays om words. Herein the 
Pastorals follow precedent. “‘ The Law is good, provided it be 
used lawfully ’’, he writes. Another paranomasia meets us in the 
of whovows - - Of 1 Timothy vi. 17. In 2 Timothy 
we can count at least three: ¢:ArjSovor (ili. 4); 
dprios - + + mpds wav épyov ayabdv (iti. 17), anid 
dxaipws, like fanda nefanda (iv. 2). 

7. Finally, Lasinistic influences are more legible than 
heretofore in the apostle’s Greek. Holtzman enlists this cir- 
cumstance in the cause of scepticism; but the argument is 
double-edged; for Paul’s susceptibility to his environment was 
abnormal. Sir William Ramsay holds that the Gentile apostle 
must have cultivated a knowledge of Latin as part of his equip- 
ment for his task, and detects Roman suffixes J//yricum and 
Philippenses in the Greek of Romans and Philippians. Surely 
when his steps drew nigh to the world’s metropolis, if not 
before, this must have been the case, just as a British missionary 
in Belgian Congo or Madagascar has a stimulus to acquaint 
himself with French. In 2 Timothy we come across two Latin 
terms, paenula and membrana, transliterated; nor could anything 
be more natural than this phenomenon. 

The truth is, Greek and Latin had now reached that stage 
of interpenetration when mutual loans wax inevitable. At a 
much earlier date Polybius introduces a sprinkling of Latin 
vocables into his text, and his Greek occasionally reflects Latin 
usages, much as, we take over French phrases like “ thinking 
furiously ’’ or “‘ the defects of his qualities”. The reflex influ- 
_ ences of a Roman environment are thus mirrored in the Pastorals. 
xdpw gxav is twice substituted for the usual eixapwreiv, echoing 
gratiam habere, and pataodroyia Vaniloguium, recalls 
firmamentum, iv airiav guamobrem, inclinatio, rpdxpipa 
praciudicium, dimdérns incertitudo (a Plutarchian usage), and 
ceuvorns that choicest fetish of the Roman mind gravitas. The 
adoption for the first time of the word «ivéBaa and its cognates 
seems due to the vogue of piesas in Latin lips, and the replace- 
ment of xvpios by Serrérns to the similar prominence of dominus. 
ci jperepoi for “ our folk ’’ (Titus iii. 14), like the Latin zostri, 
occurs in Philodemus (Rhet. iii. 8) and Strabo. The phrase 
cumulatae peccatis corresponds with cerwpevpéva dyapriass (2 Tim. iii. 
6), and the unique 8iAoyos, ““ double-tongued ”’ of 1 Timothy iii. 8 
seems modelled on dilinguis, purposely varied because déyAwowos 
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already signified di/ingual. And a phrase that puzzled Bentley 
and nonplusses Moulton and Milligan, rpovépyera: rois 
Aéyos (1 Tim. vi. 3) is best elucidated by the Tacitean 
expression: Galba suadentibus accessit. 


IX 


We have seen how St. Paul’s profile may be clearly dis- 
cerned in these pages. Here is his practical sagacity, his love 
for generalizations (e.g. To the pure all things are pure); a bold 
assertion, as in Romans, of his commission against its impugners, 
chastened by a vivid feeling of personal unworthiness; his 
unshaken loyalty to his Lord coupled with an acute sense of the 
loyalty or disloyalty of fellow-workers. Here are three of his 
irrepressible doxologies breaking in on the thread of his dis- 
course, and here is that wave of tremulous emotion which 
invariably comes over him when he recalls the wonder of his 
conversion. But the figure is that of a scarred campaigner, 
forced to husband his debilitated strength. 

So signally Pauline are some of the touches in 2 Timothy 
that many of the negative critics have to hedge a little here, 
and further complicate their cross-word puzzle by the surmise 
that sundry genuine utterances of his have been pieced into 
these Epistles. This concession goes far to compromise their 
position; for they have to admit that the seams in the patchwork 
defy demarcation, and that the resultant text must be attributed 
to a single hand, underhand of course, yet a dove-tailer of the 
finest talent. The second century must have been the golden 
age of fancy work, barring the incomparable twentieth! 

Dr. Harrison labours to discover affinities of diction with 
latent remains of the second century; but no watertight compart- 
ment labelled second century Greek can be isolated from the 
rest. He also loftily pronounces it ‘‘ an impossibility that the 
apostle should have given these instructions to his evangelists ’’. 
But it is a vastly greater one that a Mr. By-Ends, craftily person- 
ating his patron-saint for interested ends, should have denounced 
liars and impostors so trenchantly, and stickled so earnestly © 
for a conscience void of offence. “ A genuine Paulinist,” says 
Dr. Shaw incisively, “ at once so skilful and obtuse, inventing 
unreal situations with the utmost sangfroid, yet breathing an 
air of profoundest reverence for truth, is an absolute chimera.” 
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The word faithful (xwrés), seventeen times repeated, forms 
the very keynote of these Letters. The phrase rwrds 6 ddyos 
may be fresh, though we have had muwrds 6 Oeds in Thessalonians 
and mwuwrés 6 xipws in Corinthians; but its fivefold recurrence 
seems to indicate either snatches of catechetical lore or pro- 
phetic canticles current in the Church. Nor is the objective 
sense of ziors a novelty. It occurs in Romans and would 
naturally arise as soon as Christians were called de/ievers. 

We cannot help feeling that it is the rebukes dealt in these 
Epistles to some of the fondest shibboleths of the modern 
mind that that mind really chafes at. The stress laid on sound- 
ness of doctrine built on a fixed deposit of inspiration cannot 
but give offence, and the sinister portraiture of the last days 
kindle a spark of resentment. Such an epithet applied to seducers 
as rerv¢wpévos, which is the Greek equivalent of swollen- 
headed, or consequential,’ must rankle in circles where this spirit 
is not unknown. Epictetus uses it of the airs of a slave promoted 
to be a Jack-in-office. 

But let us end on a suaver note. How affecting the spectacle 
of the Old Ironside’s unblenching constancy as his day dies 
darkling in the west; and how grand the contrast between its 
louring storm-clouds and the cerulean lustre of that heavenly 
dawn that was soon to ensphere his homesick spirit, when he 
crossed the line of mortality and was translated at once into the 
presence and resemblance of his beloved Lord. 

Epmunp K. Simpson. 
Malvern, England. 
cramp, involving we think thet evidence 


oul be produced in favour of the r interpretation of arrogant assumption (cf. 
arudos, drudia). 


| 


THE BIBLICAL CONCEPT OF REVELATION 
In these four sessions of the Theological Students Conference? 
it is our task and privilege to examine the Revelation of God 
from four main standpoints. In the first place we shall estab- 
lish the basis, which is the concept of revelation itself; secondly 
_ we shall examine the content of revelation under its two broad 
aspects, the sin of man and the Incarnate Son; and finally we 
shall discuss one special problem in connection with the mode 
of revelation, that of Inspiration. 

This first session brings before us then the basic problem, 
the Biblical concept of revelation, what is understood by it, and 
why it is so essential to our whole knowledge of the Living 
Lord. Our task is twofold, to indicate clearly what is signified 
by revelation, and to establish revelation as the starting point 
and the ground of faith. To the accomplishment of this double 
purpose, it is my intention, not to compose a formal essay, but 
to indicate, and briefly to discuss, the main questions which arise 
in connection with revelation, in order that we may have a basis 
for individual meditation and discussion. One indulgence I 
crave: it has been the particular request of the Secretary that 
_ in these sessions the theology of Barth should be much to the 
fore, and if at times it seems that it is the Barthian and not the 
Biblical concept of revelation of which I treat, the responsibility 
is not wholly mine. 

Of the problems which are raised in connection with reve- 
lation I see, broadly speaking, eleven, and these eleven we shall 
now examine in the most logical order possible. The first and 
obvious problem is this: Is the concept of revelation inherent 
in the Christian faith, or is it merely a theological accretion, 
alien to the true spirit of Christianity? At first sight many of 
us would be tempted to dismiss this question as irrelevant and 
unnecessary; of course Christianity always did claim to be the 
Word of the Lord, the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. But 


1 Address delivered to theological students at the I.V.F. Conference, Selly Oak, 1940. 
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_ when we remember that it has been the whole aim of modern 
theology to dispense with the element of revelation, or at any 
rate to reduce it to something unrecognisable as such, then we 
shall see that this problem is vital. A detailed discussion of the 
point is obviously impossible at this juncture: it is sufficient to 
point out that the problem does exist and that we must be pre- 
_ pared to give an answer to it. But even an elementary reading 
of the New Testament, or of the Scriptures generally, will 
surely make it abundantly plain that from the very first Christi- 
anity claimed to be something more than a new religion, it 
claimed to be the revelation of God Himself, based upon the ~ 
prior revelation through the prophets: 


“ God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers por- 


And I want you to notice one significant point which does not 
always receive the attention which is its due, but which clearly 
indicates the truth which we are seeking to establish, namely, 
that the early Christians held their faith quite easily and naturally 
within the sphere of another religion, the religion of Judaism.* 
If we study the Scriptures from beginning to end, there is never 
any question, or at any rate any prior question, of religion, in- 
deed the word itself hardly occurs. The question is solely that 
of the revelation of God. That is why the Christian faith is 
and can claim to be an absolute, not.merely a closer approxima- 
tion to truth, but the truth. But the need is urgent to recognise 
that this problem has been raised and to think out in our minds 
a full and adequate answer. 

The fact is that in modern times the tendency has been to 
gravitate farther and farther away from the primitive point of 
view. In spite of the early witness, the element of revelation 
has been distorted or ignored by the theologian of the present 
age. Christianity is presented, not as transcendental, God’s 
own revelation of Himself, but as something belonging to earth, 
the highest and purest religious system so far. Consequently 
our appreciation of its uniqueness has been weakened, and in 
many cases completely lost. There seems to be little reason 
why a man should be a Christian and not a Mohammedan or 
a Buddhist, except that the conceptions of Christianity appeal 

1 Hebrews i. 1-2. *Cf. Acts ii. 46, iii. 1, ete. 
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to us as the most advanced. Certainly there is no reason why 
Christianity should not one day be superseded by some purer 
and higher faith. This tendency, the one which has given rise 
to this first problem, is one against which the true Christian 
needs to be constantly on his guard. How easy it is to begin 
speaking about the superiority of the Christian faith, when one 
should speak about its otherness! There is a need for particular 
care at this point, because in one sense there is truth in the 
conception, and unless the matter is closely considered we shall 
fall into the same confusion which prevails in so many quarters. 
A Christian has a religion as well as a faith in God’s Word. 
He is a religious man as well as a man of faith. The revelation 
of God comes to us in this world and in our thought and prac- 
tice it is bound to lead to religion. That is why sooner or later 
the Christians had to break with Judaism. There are Christian 
moral codes and Christian ideas of God, which change and 
develop, which may be compared both with themselves and 
with those of other religions. But these are not Christianity 
itself, in its origin and at its very heart. Christianity itself is the 
revelation of God which He Himself gives to us or else it is 
nothing. That is the guarantee of its absoluteness. 

But if this is the case, then it leads us at once to our second 
problem: What does the Bible understand by this self-revelation 
of God? Perhaps this problem could best be tackled by first 
clearing the ground and stating what the Bible does not under- 
stand. The Bible quite clearly and definitely does not under- 
stand by revelation man’s unveiling of God. The Bible is only 
incidentally, and often not even that, the story of man’s search 
after God. It is rather the story of the fleeing Adam whom 
God Himself is seeking, how God Himself has come to man in 
the depths of his ignorance and sin, how God has made Himself 
known to man and walked and talked with him. We may study 
any book of the Bible from any period and we shall find that 
this is true. The Bible is nowhere the history of the thought 
of man about God, but it is the history of the dealings of God 
with man. Modern scholarship has calmly and blatantly ignored 
this fact, and attempted to extract from the Bible a history of 
man’s thought about God, served up under the pseudo-Christian 
title of progressive revelation. From a point of view of pure 
scholarship, there is nothing illegitimate here, that is to say if 
the sole end is to establish what the man of the eighth or twentieth 
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century B.c. thought about God. The Bible may be used for 
this purpose. But to incorporate these results into a so-called 
Christian dogmatic system is in the highest degree futile. It is 
a building upon the non-essential. That which matters in the 
Bible is the way of God with man, and throughout the Bible 
this self-revealing of God is expressed in the concept of Word. 
God’s Revelation is the Word of God to man. To pick out one 
or two examples at random, in the garden of Eden we find that 


God makes Himself known to man by the Pens 


cation of Word, God speaks with man. In the_stories of the 
patriarchs, God speaks with man again, this tiie not directly, 
but usually by means of dreams and visions. “At the Mount ot 
Sinai, where the law is given in all the glory and the,majesty of 
God, God speaks through the written tables. Through the 
history of the chosen people, the prophets, both speaking and 
writing, are the mouthpiece of God: Thus saith the Lord. 
Finally, of course, God spoke again in completion of His 
revelation, the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us, the 
Word became the Emmanuel, God talking with us, God living 
with us, God dying for us. In the Bible the revelation of 
God is the Word of God. 


I] 


But is this Word of God necessary? In the light of what 
has gone before this third question may seem to be redundant, 
but it is a pressing and an unescapable one. Even more so than 
the first, it is crucial. Upon it the whole concept of revelation 
depends. Modern theology has rejected the concept of revela- 
tion, of absolute revelation, not because it is demonstrably alien 
to the Christian faith, but because the modern thinker sees no 
necessity for it. Modern theology regards man as quite capable 
of finding God by his own devices. For the theologian of the 
new age, the knowledge of God depends, not upon God but upon 
man. God may be known, either through the thought of man, 
or through his aesthetic susceptibilities and poetic emotions, or 
through his religious instincts. This knowledge is not a reveal- 
ing act on the part of God, but a process within the mind and 
the heart of man. It is not something absolute and final, it is 
rather fluid and progressive. It is this knowledge which for 
purposes of Christian theology has been ggven the deceptive 
and quite meaningless name of\ progressive revelation. 
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But this is not truly revelation at all, nor is it the know- 
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ledge of God. A man may no doubt have his own rational . 


ideas of God; he may have his own aesthetic and poetic 
emotions; he may subscribe religious beliefs and practices— 
indeed it is unavoidable that man, even the Christian man 
should do these things—but God, the true God, is not known 
in these ways. The philosopher who proves God is not proving, 
he is not even talking about, God at all; what he discusses and 
proves is an abstraction of his own mind. In the Bible there is 
no attempt made to prove God. The poet who experiences 
God is enjoying a product of his own imaginative feelings. In 
the Bible God never appears as an individual aesthetic experi- 
ence. The religious man who worships a God of creeds and 
moral codes and tradition is worshipping an ideal or conception 
of God, either his own or that of others. In the Bible the religious 
man is always the farthest from God. In all these cases there is 
one common principle which marks them out from the true 
knowledge of God. It is not God who is the Lord, but the 
autonomous self. God is a mere object of thought, feeling or 
religious instinct, with no existence at all except i mind of 
him who thinks or feels or worships. This is in a word idolatry. 

God Himself, the true God, cannot be known in this way. 
It is quite impossible that He should. It is impossible for two 
reasons. First, because God is the Creator and we are the 
creatures. In the frantic attempt to establish the identity of 
God with man, on the score of immanence, this distinction is 
one which is often overlooked in this day. But it is a real one 
nevertheless. God as the Creator is not necessarily remote and 
inaccessible: indeed the Scriptures testify to His original interest 
in, and relationship with, His creatures. But God as the Creator 
can never be the object of our thought. He can only be known 
as subject. And unless it had pleased Him to make Himself 
known, He would have been beyond our reach altogether. A 
feeble comparison from human life may perhaps serve to illus- 
trate this point. We do not even know a fellow-man except. as 
he gradually makes himself known by words and actions. We 
have our conception of him, but it is not knowledge of the true 
man. If this is the case with fellow-creatures, how much more 
so with the Creator, who belongs to a different category of 
being, who cannot even be apprehended by sense, who is the 
Absolute and self-sufficient One, who is always the Subject and 
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we all the objects. The object never comprehends the subject, 
but the subject the object. That is why, for example, the philo- 
sophical problem of the existence of God is insoluble and ulti- 
mately futile, why it is completely ignored in the Bible, and 
why we need not particularly concern ourselves if it is shown 
that the ontological or some other argument breaks down at 
some particular point. Even the finest philosopher cannot by 
his philosophising find out God. He can and probably will 
create his own God, either in person or principle, as the Materi- 
alists have so ably shown us once more, but he cannot alone 
rise beyond that to the true God who is the Lord and Master. 

Secondly, it is impossible that God should be known in 
these ways because God is holy and man is fallen and sinful. 
At the first, according to the original plan of creation, there can 
be little doubt but that God was clearly and sufficiently revealed 
in a general way, in the Word of Creation. Original man, that 
is to say, man the creature that God intended him to be, did not 
merely have his own idea of God: he knew God. In spite of 
the gulf Creator-creature, he could talk with God easily and 
naturally. This was still revelation—there was a revelation, a 
Word of Creation, which was the Lord Jesus,—but it was reve- 
lation within the natural order of being, not the special revelation 
of miracle. But with the Fall this simple natural knowledge of 
God was destroyed by sin. Man rose up in pride to establish 
his own lordship, to know without or even in spite of God, to 
make himself the subject and all else the object and the auton- 
omous reason of man, seeking to enslave all things to itself, 
_ obliterated the general knowledge of the Creator God. This 
revelation still exists. It is restored with the restoration of man. 
The Christian can once again recognise the handiwork of his 
Saviour in the works of heaven and earth. But sinful man for 
the most part can no longer hear even this first Word of God. 
By nature other than God, he is now no longer even the friend 
of God, but an alien and a stranger, alienated in his mind by 
wicked works. Except God speaks to him a second word, he 
can have no knowledge of God at all. 

Two things are clear. In the first place it is quite clear 
even from the very attempts of philosophy and religion, that 
man was made by God for God. In the second, it is equally 
clear that man is separated from God by a great gulf which no 
man can cross from this side. The highest and noblest efforts 
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of man only serve to show the radical nature of this gulf. God 
is not known by human effort. Unless He chooses to make 
Himself known to sinners in a new way, there is no knowledge 
of Him at all. This is an impasse into which modern thought, 
and modern materialist thought, has again driven us by showing 
so clearly the human origin of all philosophic and religious 
speculations. But it is an impasse everywhere presumed in the 
Scriptures: No man hath seen God at any time. The need is 
for the divine self-revealing, for One to declare Him. 


III 


Has man even the capacity for divine revelation, sinful 
man, that is to say? That is our next question, and it is one, 
which, although at first it may appear to be somewhat trifling, 
is really of sufficient importance to merit discussion. It is over 
this problem that Barth and Brunner have parted company. 
Barth maintains that man is so utterly lost and helpless that 
he cannot even receive the divine revelation except by a prior 
work of God within him. The relationship of man with God 
has not only been broken, but utterly annihilated, and as for 
the original imago Dei, sinful man might just as well be a cat 
as a man, without the grace of God. Brunner, on the other 
hand, although agreeing that man can do nothing of himself 
either to earn or to achieve revelation, maintains that man has 
at least the capacity to receive it when given, just as a drowning 
man has the capacity to clutch at a life-buoy if someone chooses 
or is able to put it within his grasp. Man when confronted with 
the divine revelation is himself responsible. He cannot save 
himself but he can either choose salvation or reject it. At root 
this is the old discussion between an extreme Calvinism and a 
more moderate, and it is one upon which the Scriptures give 
us little explicit guidance. My own conviction, for what it is 
worth, is this, that the whole question is one in which the answer 
will be determined by the point of approach. In one sense it is 
hard to follow Barth. How can we agree that man has no 
capacity for revelation, when quite clearly the Scriptures exhort 
us to choice? On the other hand, the Scriptures seem to indi- 
cate, and experience agrees, that Revelation, offered freely to all 
in Jesus Christ, is only of avail in the heart in which there has 
been a prior work of the Holy Spirit. No man can say of Him- 
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self that Jesus is the Christ. It is the sinner (and the preacher) 
who feels the responsibility of choice; the believer rejoices in 
the grace which led him to the Saviour. 

Granted that Revelation is necessary, how is it that the 
revelation of God is gifted to man? Already this fifth question 
has been answered in a general sense: revelation is the divine | 
self-communication, a word which is spoken. But by what 
means is this spoken? For a truly masterly analysis of this 
problem one cannot do better than read the early sections of 
Barth’s Dogmatik I.: “Die Lehre des Worts Gottes,’* in 
which the Word of God is reviewed under its three forms; the 
Word written, the Scriptures, the Word spoken, preaching, 
and the Word revealed, the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. The 
Bible itself clearly indicates the three means of revelation. First, 
Jesus is Himself the Word. Wherever the Word of God is 
spoken, it is Jesus who speaks and it is Jesus who is the subject 
of speech: it is Jesus. Second, the Word is proclaimed through 
the lips of ministers and prophets, pointing to Jesus. All 
spoken prophecy, inspired of God, all preaching based upon 
the written Word, is the Word of God. Third, the Word is 
written in a book as a permanent record, a book whose authors 
wrote, not under the inspiration of poetry or art alone, but under 
the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit of God. It is Jesus 
who comes to us as the Word of God, either directly, or mediated 
through the Word preached or the Word written. 

But is there a general revelation over and above this special 
revelation? This is a question which at some time or another 
all of us are bound to ask. One man claims to know God with- 
out any such Word, spoken, written or revealed. Another 
claims that in some other book or preaching he has received 
his knowledge of God. Can it truly be asserted that there is 
only the one revelation? Or must we admit that God does speak 
in other ways, through other religious books or leaders to other 
peoples? If it is a matter of the revelation of grace, then we 
must assert that that revelation is unique and once for all, or 
else that it is not revelation at all. But already we have seen 
that prior to the special revelation of grace, there is a general 
revelation of God to man in the word of Creation, a revelation 
referred to by St. Paul in the first chapter of Romans (cf. 
Romans i. 19-20). This revelation is not apart from Jesus 

1 Dogmatics 1: The Doctrine of the Word of God. 
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Christ, indeed it was by Jesus the Word that God created the 


heavens and the earth. There is also a general revelation of . 


God in conscience, the knowledge of right and wrong, which, 
with certain variations, which may be attributed to the debasing 
of conscience by sin, is common to every race of men.? Where 
then fragments of these words of God in creation and conscience 
still remain, as they do throughout the world, it may be asserted 
that God does speak, although there is, of course, no question of 
the clear absolute voice of revelation in Jesus Christ, the Incar- 
nate Word. Even where the name of Jesus has never been 
preached, we have every reason to believe that God is not with- 
out a witness: the Word of God is still in some sense proclaimed, 
and although this is a matter of which we are ignorant, I myself 
am persuaded that there are by God’s grace those, who, feeling 
their unworthiness and sinfulness, receive that Word, knowing 
no other. But, on the other hand, it must always be stressed that 
this general revelation, although it may be dimly reflected in 
many religious books, is not a revelation through systems and 
beliefs, which are man-made. It is distinct from all religion 
and religious thought. It és general. Belief in a general revela- 
tion must not blind us to the fact that the claims of all the 
religions are spurious except in so far as they do witness to this 
general revelation. 


IV 


If there is then a general revelation in creation and con- 
science, a further question arises: Has God quite suddenly 
given to man a special and distinct revelation of Grace, or has 
he led fallen man gradually and progressively from the general 
to the particular knowledge of Himself? Apologists of the 
‘Christian faith in general assert the latter view. They build 
upon the general revelation of God the Creator, proceeding to 
show how with this as a basis God has laboriously led men to 
a full knowledge of Himself in Jesus Christ. The argument is 
usually buttressed with long comparisons of the religious con- 
ceptions of Abraham with those of Paul, and finally with those 
of the modern theologian, always to the great advantage of the 
latter. But this is from first to last a miserable confusion. It is 
a miserable confusion from a double point of view. First, be- 
cause it ignores the fact that the revelation of grace, far from 


: Cf. John i. 3» Col. I. 16. | 2 Cf. Rom. ii. 14, 15. 
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amplifying the general revelation, replaces it. By fallen man 
God cannot be known first, or solely as the Creator. It is as 
the Saviour who meets our needs that we first know Him if 
we are to know Him at all. No man, says Jesus, cometh unto 
the Father but by me.' That is why, if there is any knowledge 
of God through general revelation, it is restricted to those who 
feel their inadequacy and need. Second, because it fails to dis- 
tinguish between the religious and moral conceptions of man 
and the revelation of God. If it is the former that we are study- 
ing, then no doubt progress, or at any rate development, move- 
ment, can be traced. Paul did not think like Abraham, nor did 
he think like the Christian, real or spurious, of to-day. Even 
the thought of the individual changes within the course of a 
life-time. But the Word of God does not change. The Word 
of God is in every case the same, complete and final. At one 
time one aspect of the Word may receive greater prominence, 
now Law and Righteousness, now Love and Mercy (although 
even this may be exaggerated), but God spoke to Abraham as 
He spoke to Paul, as He speaks to men and women all the 
world over. God’s revelation is always of Himself as the Judge 
and as the Saviour. God’s revelation never changes, never can 
change, because it is Himself that He reveals, not some thought 
upon or conception of Himself. Our imperfect thought is bound 
to grow and change, but the Word of God stands fast and abides 
for ever.2. If we would know God, then we can know Him 
equally in Genesis and St. John: it is still the Lord Jesus that 
we see as the Saviour, the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world. Did not Abraham by faith look forward to the day 
of the Lord Jesus and rejoice,* as we look backward and rejoice? 

But how can we be sure that the special revelation of God, 
the Word of Grace, is given to us in the Scriptures, and in 
preaching based upon the Scriptures, and not in some other 
sacred book or preaching? Do not other systems claim, even if 
less categorically, to be a revelation of God? This question is 
one which presses particularly in our own day, when compara- 
tive religion has shown how closely in some respects the Bible 
resembles other religious books. Is it after all a mere matter of 
opinion? One man asserts that his book is the Word of God, 
another his, and both are to some extent right and both wrong. 
But the Word of God cannot be a matter of opinion, either it 

1 John xiv. 6. 2 Cf. Isa. xl. 8. John viii. 56. 
21 
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is the Word of God or not, and notice this fact; that whereas 
the Mohammedan or the Buddhist could concede this point 
without loss, and honour Jesus as one prophet and teacher 
amongst others, the Christian cannot do so. Once he renounces 
the claim to an exclusive revelation in the Divine Son reducing _ 
Jesus to the level of others, he renounces everything. 

How then can the claim be made good? First it must be 
admitted that this is a claim which cannot be substantiated by 
reason and logic, since the Word of God, although not irrational, 
transcends reason. How then? Primarily of course it is a claim 
which cannot be made good; it is a statement of faith. The 
Word of God is either heard and understood, or else it is not 
heard and not understood. To say that Jesus is the Lord is to 
say something which cannot be proved, but which can only be 
known by faith. Only a believer can know the Word of God. 
The natural man perceiveth not the things of the Spirit; they 
are foolishness unto him,' and he finds the Bible, instead of the 
Word of God to his soul, a very dull book. This is knowledge 
which cannot be conveyed in the ordinary way; the Christian 
knows Christ as the Word, because he has taken God at His 
Word and found Him true. He knows that this is the revela- 
tion of God and that there is and can be no other. In confirma- 
tion he has the inner witness of the spirit. 

But is this all that we can say? Not quite. There are two 
other considerations which may and must be borne in mind, 
both of which will be found helpful when a study of compara- 
tive religions raises this problem. In the first place the Christian 
revelation is demonstrably unique. Fancied incarnations there 
have been by the score, but never such an one as that of Jesus. 
The incarnate gods of the mythologies jostle one another, but 
they do not exclude one another. Jesus, the humble peasant, 
who died on a cross of wood, calmly and unostentatiously ex- 
cludes them all. The teachers of all the ages vie with each 
other, claiming this authority and that, but Jesus, claiming what 
no other dare, his own authority, with neither boast nor pride 
excludes them all. And of all the deities it is Jesus alone who 
is truly the Saviour, the sin-bearing God, the crucified Redeemer 
as well as the Risen Lord of Glory, the humble peasant:as well 
as the triumphant King, the hidden man as well as God the 
revealed. 


11 Cor. ii. 14. 
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Secondly, the knowledge of God in Jesus Christ is a 
dualogue in which God is the other speaker. If we read the 
works of Mahomet, there is still the aspect of dualogue, but it 
is Mahomet himself who is the other speaker. And for Mahomet 
himself, in spite of dreams and visions, the work is a monologue. 
But with the Scriptures this is not so. Of course the Scriptures 
too may be read in this way, to see what the writers think, but 
if we read them only in this way, then we do not truly read 
them at all. It is not what the writers think that matters, even 
to themselves, but what God says. The man who reads the 
scriptures truly takes part in a dualogue with God; God shows 
to him his sin; God points him to the Saviour; he must respond 
either Yes or No. That is why the Scriptures may be read 
by any man of any age and still retain their urgent, living 
message. 

This fact leads us on to the further problem: Is the revela- 
tion of God purely subjective, what God says to me at a given 


_moment, or, to put it in another way, what I see of God at a 


given moment? Obviously men could meet with Jesus when 
He was alive, and men can still read the Bible, without receiving 
the Word of God. We ourselves, all of us, have often read the 
Bible, and God has spoken to us not a word. At other times 
we have glimpsed the very fulness of God in the sacred page. 
Must we then conclude that the Bible, that Jesus Himself, are 
only the Word of God in so far as God opens them to us, not 
in an objective and fixed way, but subjectively, as God speaks 
through them to us? 


Amongst the Barthians there are some extremists who hold this 


view, maintaining that what matters is not a person, not a book, 


but the Word of God through these instruments. The instru- 
ments themselves may even be imperfect and outmoded; in the 
case of Jesus perhaps even illusory, the product of Folk- 
phantasy. Neither the Bible nor Jesus as such may be termed 
the Word of God. But God reveals them to me as the Word 
in my own experience, and in that sense they may truly be 
termed the Word of God. This view, however, shared to some 
extent by Brunner the radical scholar, is perverse and confusing. 
The truth is rather the very contrary: God’s revelation is always 
objectively present in Christ, the Bible and faithful preaching, 
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but the eyes of our understanding are not always open to per- 
ceive it. The work of the Holy Spirit is not to lighten up Christ 
or the Bible or preaching to us, but to open our eyes to Christ, 
the Bible and the faithful word. Already we have the Word in 
its objective form: the work of the Holy Spirit is to make it _ 
the living word subjectively, to me. 

But this work of the Holy Spirit is a necessary work, as 
Barth and his followers have once again emphasised. Too often 
a dead orthodoxy has been content to look upon the Bible as 
God’s Word solely in an objective sense, with the dreary result 
of making of the Bible a book of recipes for the concoction of 
spiritual puddings. Do we not all tend to slip into that easy 
view? That we only need to open our Bibles and it is all there, 
like an A.A. route to Heaven, that we only need to look at 
Jesus and all is somehow well. But the Bible cannot be read 
like that, nor can Jesus be seen like that. The spiritual 
understanding must be opened before Jesus can speak with 
us and show us Himself as the Saviour and Friend and 
King. 

With this question is bound up of course the larger ques- 
tion of the Word of God as history, but a discussion of this 
point is barely practicable in the space of this session. All that 
can be done here is to state the main points as simply and baldly 
as possible, in order that we may be aware of them for individual 


consideration: 


1. That the Word of Salvation, to be of any value to man 
at all, had necessarily to be uttered in this world, 
that is to say, within the ordinary course of his- 
torical events. 

2. That it must therefore have a normal place within the 
process of history, and quite apart from its revela- 
tional significance, be open to interpretation and 
assessment as history, or even in the case of the 
Bible as literature. 

3. That its divine significance is real, and always present, 
but that it remains an incognito for man, who is 
blinded and hardened by sin. 

4. That it is only as the Holy Spirit opens the eyes of 
our understanding that we see the other gracious 
eternal aspect of these historical events, knowing 
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in the Bible the written Word, in Jesus the Incar- 
nate Son, in the cross the bearing of human sin and 
in the empty tomb the Resurrection. 


One last problem must be touched upon before we close, 
and that is the pressing individual problem: How does God 
speak to the individual, and what does He say? I suppose that 
in the lives of all Christians there are times of weakness when 
they wonder whether they have truly heard the Word of God, 
in their hearts. They have heard sermons, and perhaps enjoyed 
them. They have read the Scriptures, and seem to have some 
measure of understanding. They have learned the doctrine and 
not withheld their approval. But has God really spoken to 
them, God Himself? If so, how can they be sure? How would 


God speak to them, and what would he say? 


God’s way of speaking to individuals is never exactly the 
same, but always it is through Jesus. It may be that God gives 
a direct vision of Himself, as in the case of Paul, but that is 
not the usual way. More likely, God has taken some text or 
passage of Scripture, some exposition of Scripture, and applied 
it so forcibly to the individual need that it could not but be 
recognised that this was not merely the voice of a man but in 
very truth the voice of God. 

But to what part of man did and does God speak? To the 
mind? Certainly God does speak to the mind, but the Word 
of God is more than a new system of thought. And it is so 
simple that the simplest mind may understand it. To the 


emotions? God speaks to the emotions, but the Word of God 


is more than mere feeling, more than a great emotional up- 
heaval. In many cases God’s Word does produce such an 
upheaval, as always in some measure it reorientates the thought 
of a man, but it need not, and feeling is not the test of God’s 
speaking. To the will? God speaks also to the will, and perhaps 
to the will most of all, so that we know that our way of life is 
set in question and that decision is called for. But the Word 
of God itself is more than a calling for decision. The Word of 
God comes to the whole man, all that he is. When a man hears 
the Word of God he can never be the same again, either for 
good or for ill, whether he receives or rejects. As a person, 
God speaks to the person. He does not come merely with 
clever arguments or stirring pictures or persuasive appeals. 
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His voice may be still and small, but He speaks to the whole 
man within us, the very centre of our being, the heart, and with 
that heart, that centre of being, that whole man we must respond. 
Faith is the totality act of the whole man, the response of mind, 
emotion, will, everything to the Word of God. . 
And if that is how God speaks to us, what is it that He 
says? We can know that it is indeed God who speaks to us by 
what is said, since the Word of God is unique and it is always 
the same. First, God addresses man as a sinner, showing him 
the worthlessness and the blindness of his life, pointing out to 
him the inevitable doom of sin. He invites the response of 
repentance. Then He points man to the Saviour. If Jesus the 
Holy Son of God is a rebuke to the sinner, He is also the sin- 
bearing Saviour, upon whom has been laid the sin of the world. 
And in Jesus God points man to the way of Grace, promising 
eternal life as a member of the new and heavenly family. He 
invites the response of faith. 


“ All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one his own 
way; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.? 


The man who knows the meaning of these words, acknowledg- 
ing them in his heart, knows the revelation of God. 


G. W. Bromi_ey. 


Haverigg-on-Sea, 


England. 


1 Isa. liii. 6. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE 
I 


_ In times of stress and strain, when men and women are put to 


it to keep a calm sough, when a God who is the very figment of 
concentrated ideals: would be the pure mockery of an aid in 
facing the rea/ devilries of which Europe is to-day the victim, 
at any time, indeed, of spiritual conflict or unrest, it is import- 
ant to have been made aware shat God is real, to know how He 


_makes Himself real to men and where He allows Himself to be 
found of them in His undeniable reality. It is plain sense, that 


if God is to be true and real for us~in a valid sense, He must be 
the same and be presented as the same by His messengers and 
disciples. I have enough experience of regular pew work to 
know the diversity of teaching that exists in matters of the 


faith, and how desirable it is to choose one’s minister if that is 


possible. But if one cannot, and if from the pulpit winds and 


waves of doctrine blow and flow which do not hang together, 


we must have some sort of measure by which to sort out the 
right from the wrong message. We want to use the good in all 
earnest preaching and to discard what is useless, useless because 
not God’s truth. 

The one infallible source is God alone. But men have such 
various ideas of God and of His commands, that some of them 
must be deceived. To those whose knowledge of God is not 
knowledge of God as we have it in Christ—even if they think 
it is!—it is our Christian impulse as well as our duty to send 
missionaries. But sometimes even missionaries, at all events at 
the beginning of their careers, differ as to what is essential. The 
raw divinity student has been known to doubt the unpalatable 
knowledge of his preceptor in Christian doctrine. It is not sur- 
prising! Do not all of us subconsciously desire to believe what 
we approve? And Christian truths, some of them, are actually 
most uncompromising. There is an ingrained tendency, hard to 
eliminate from human nature, to make God after its own image 
or its own fancy, to argue from human sentiments or ideals 
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what He must or must zor be like in His nature and actions, 
To those who approach divinity studies under the sway of such 
uninstructed eclecticism it comes at first as a shock to be told, 
that the teacher does not care what students think or imagine 
concerning what truth should be; he is in his chair to teach . 
them a record of facts and nothing but facts, facts which at their 
peril they are at liberty to take or to leave, but which for the 
Christian “ winna ding ”, which refuse to be twisted into some- 
thing other, even reputedly better in human eyes. There must 
be something in this cast-iron orthodox view, because at once 
you recollect that after all Christians of every hue, not to omit 
the devil, like to guote Scripture for their purposes, if possible. 
Clearly, somehow, Scripture is an authority, and even the critic 
would make it she, on Ais own, authority. To what extent? Over 
what range? By what usage? The Christian answers to these 
questions are valuable, usable knowledge. We must be sure 
that they really are Christian. If we can open up to believers 
the treasure house of the Bible—and such it clearly is to the 
best of Christians—they will be able to fortify themselves directly 
at the source of all truth and power, since that is one of the 
awkward facts that “ winna ding”; we shall all indeed find 
ourselves immutably ingrafted into that power. What is the 
Bible and how are we to use it, so that our morale (to use that 
horrid word!) is connected up with an inexhaustible supply, 
proof against everything? 

Knowing the recent history of the Christian search for 
truth, the question for us is how we are to interpret the Bible, 
and how far this interpretation may become criticism. The 
older of us can remember the slow corrosion of Higher Criticism, 
which honestly felt the dictates of reason compel it to dissent 
from the older, orthodox view, that if a man have the Spirit of 
God—a very large “ if ”’!—he is thereby able to discern the 
Gospel in Scripture as he could not discern it without the 
Spirit, however great his natural talents, however steadfast his 
application to study. Are we to say to-day, as John Knox, e.g., 
would have said, that the Bible is the word of God, in the sense 
that if—again that large “‘if’”-—a man have the Spirit, the 


Bible is literally God speaking? 
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II 

Higher Criticism is a very sensible outlook upon this whole 
problem. The critic comes as a man of judgment and culture 
- to the reading and interpretation of our wonderful Christian 
volume; yet, if he could only realise it, he begs the Christian 
question by taking an impartial view of the problems revealed 
by his study. It is no crime to be impartial, and it is an enthral- 
lingly fascinating pursuit, when applied to Scripture. But it is 
clean off the narrow gauge of Christian faith. Commonsense, 
human sense alone becomes the arbiter in all disputes, granted 
that it is backed by competent knowledge in the necessary 
departments. The results have been manifold and largely valu- 
able, but to those accustomed to the inerrant word of God (not 
man), frequently disquieting or unsettling. Sometimes they 
have aroused a righteous anger, termed by the critics “* obscur- 
antism’”’ or even “ intellectual dishonesty’, rightly enough 
from the so-called critical viewpoint, which eliminates the work 
of the Holy Spirit. This critical outlook with its mundane clarity 
emanated chiefly from Germany. The basis of the new-fangled 
interpretation was and is that all truth is one, whether it is 
God’s truth (in the Christian view accessible only to believers), 
or truth accessible to human intelligence as such, regenerate or 
unregenerate. If science is true, then some of the Bible is untrue. 
And science does not mean just Genesis or Joshua or Kings. 
It means palaeography, historical judgment, facility in languages 
and a host of other faculties and credentials, which make the 
human factor in Bible religion critically, in the sense of judicially 
important, which indeed give it the last word. For criticism in 
all its departments must obey the rules and outlooks of all the 
departments of human knowledge which it exercises, as sui juris. 

There must be no gap in the unity of known and knowable. 
Now the upsetting thing for the higher critics is that, if 
God’s revelation is indispensable to salvation and men cannot 
know of it without super-natural revelation, then truth is not 
one, at least not one on earth, but two. There is the truth acces- 
sible to human genius or ingenuity, and there is the truth that 
even the fool can call his own, if it please God to impart it to 
him. Between them yawns a gulf, a bottomless abyss, across 
which God a/one can bring it. And God is not an “ object” of 
knowledge; He is an insoluble reality, whom we must take as 
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He presents Himself, namely, in Himself, a surd indescribable 
to which we have not even an approximate answer on the scale 
of human categories. Before God as Christians meet with Him, 
men worshipping bow the head—which is not the higher- 
critical, the scientific attitude. And yet we hold that the sys- | 
tematisation of the Christian facts which “winna ding” is 
scientific! 

Just suppose you believe that knowledge of God in Christ 
is specially communicated to God’s chosen people by God Him- 
self and not otherwise, and that God increases the faith and 
sanctification of His chosen by referring them to the Bib/e, and 
making that as He pleases, flare up into supernatural fires of 
revelation, always by His own Spirit. Then someone comes 
along and tells you that you really must not thus take Scripture 
for granted—which you must, if it is God’s word, God speaking] 
—that if you study it you will see, for instance, that the Mosaic 
books are neither by Moses nor by any one man, but are a 
“mosaic” of clearly discernible sources, which criticism can 
readily separate out; that the Psalms are not by David, and the 
Proverbs are not by Solomon; that Jonah was not a prophet, 
because no whale could have swallowed him; that Esther ought 
not to be canonical, because it does not mention the name of 
God; that certain documents in the N.T. are apocryphal and 
that its historical as well as some of its parenetic documents are, 
as regards unity and authorship, in a most interesting state of 
composition, not to say decdmposition. At once you ask your- 
self where God has got to. You are perhaps miserable, because 
you once believed the old stuff. Perhaps you are delighted, 
because now you can manufacture your own stuff and hang it 
on Biblical pegs, to pseudo-comfort any remaining Christians: 
because of course, on higher critical principles, it is man who is 
important, and God only if man consents to God’s importance. 
Perhaps you will become a Fabian or a modernist, or search for 
God at the end of a telescope, or in the realms of higher mathe- 
matics with the Bishop of Birmingham. 

And yet the higher critic still appeals to the Bible! He feels 
that he has got to use it, that he is serving truth by his criticism. 
Modernists like the Anglo-Catholic are in some ways as devout 
and reactionary as could be desired. What are we plain people, 
commonly called Christians, to say to this destruction of revelation ? 
—to the measurement of it, I mean, by the final decision of 
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human judgment, while still professing to retain a modicum of 
reverential authority for the Bible as God’s word as it stands? 


I thank and praise God that I am still wholeheartedly old- 
fashioned, and unimpressed by the chess play of criticising 
Biblical documents on Teutonic lines. I do agree that Higher 
Criticism so called is more than mental and moral gymnastics. 
It is even high-souled. It is a perfectly justifiable, incomparably 
interesting pursuit, from the linguistic, literary and historical 
standpoints. But to the issues of living Christian faith it is 
totally irrelevant. Regarded otherwise it is positively dangerous, 
and leads men off the narrow way. Any old-fashioned per- 
son to whom God grants the gifts of His Spirit sees that at once. 
The book we are left with is sot the word of God written! And 
we know that no higher critic could be ignorant of this, were 
it not that, because of his own a priori views, he is not in a position 
to be aware of his ignorance—God having withheld His Spirit. 
Only those know, to whom God makes His supernatural, saving 
approach. We are not superior when we say this: we know how 
humbling it is to hear God speak. But we must assert what, 
thanks be to God alone, we know to be true. Let us glance at 
chance examples of this higher criticism: and the Old Testa- 
ment “ results ’’ constitute the commonest stumbling-block. 

The Higher Critic says of the creation story that its obvious 
source is the Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh. But to say that the 
true meaning of Genesis is the meaning of the Rabylonian epic 
is sheer nonsense. Even if the writer of Genesis knew the 
Gilgamesh tale, he did not turn i¢ into the Genesis story; by 
writing the Genesis story he deliberately denied it. We also feel 
that the Higher Critic should see shat for Himself. Or we are 
told that the Hexateuch is made up of sources conveniently called 
J EDPH and so on, which were stuck together by a mere 
redactor for compiler. The critics cannot see that the man who 
made such a compilation was a man of spiritual insight far above 
the critics, and that he meant, not his separate sources if we 
have them in the Massoretic text, but Ais compilation so-called : 
his work is great because it was done in the Holy Spirit, i.e. by 
God’s own command. Is any man who is a Christian likely to 
override our Lord’s attitude to the Old Testament as preaching 
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himself? Will he rule out the “ doubtful” cases among the 
New Testament documents, because they stress doctrines like 
election, reprobation, predestination, which are contained in the, 
historically, best documents in the whole Bible? I trow zor! 
And yet no human philosophising can like or explain such doc- 
trines; the human instinct, revelation apart, is to explain them 
away. 

No man or woman who knows what conversion is, i.e. who 
has been reborn in Christ by the promised Spirit, can feel any 
difficulty about reading the Bid/e as it stands, as a unity created 
and made effectual for us by God Himself according as His 
people can bear it. Such a man or woman knows that the soul 
has literally been fed and strengthened through the reading of 
the Word and the hearing of it preached, through God’s own 
direct means, for Christ’s sake. Pulpit and pew need the same 
sustenance, though their gifts may widely differ. We Christians 
know that our reading of Scripture as the Word of God is our 
indispensable food for the spirit. If we are not being fed on it, 
it is because we do not approach it as the word of God; we do not 
realise that it is God’s word. We are forgetting, perhaps, that 
every time we must wait for God to unlock the revelation it con- 
tains. We never control God: God controls us. And it is the 
very same when we approach Him through the Bible. We 
cannot control the Bible as Scripture. We open the Book, then, 
for no reason except to seek Jesus Christ, the primeval Word of 
God and our salvation. He that seeketh findeth, not the man 
who expects God to manifest Himself at the mere opening of the 
Book, or a man who is probably without real desire to meet the 
Most High. If God the Spirit dwell in our hearts, the Book 
will speak and our hearts be joyful, though we certainly shall 
not be able to reason behind what it tells us. If there is no voice 
from Scripture at our will, let us learn the vital lesson of waiting 
patiently upon God’s good pleasure. But it is not His good 
pleasure to starve His chosen of spiritual food, although He 
alone prescribes the measure of Pi is grace to them. His food 
is meat indeed, sustenance to carry\ys through grievous tribu- 
lations, given us for the doing of 798; ’s will, not our human 


pleasure. Let us then be patient and confident in our waiting: 
God has His times for us. 
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IV 


Now, seek God as you consider some of these Scriptures. 
“ Every scripture inspired of God is profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for discipline which is in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be complete, furnished completely 
unto every good work”’, 2 Tim. iii. 16. “ The sacred writings 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus ”’, ib. iii. 15. The men of Beroea “ received the 
word with all readiness, examining the scriptures daily, whether 
these things were so”’, Acts xvii, 12. “ Seek ye out of the book of 
the Lord, and read . . . for my mouth ## hath commanded and 
his spirit it hath gathered them ”’, Isa. xxxiv. 16. It is by our 
study that “we have the mind of Christ”, 1 Cor. ii. 16. “‘ We 
have the word of prophecy made more sure; whereunto ye do 
well in taking heed, as unto a lamp-shining in a squalid place, 
until the day dawn and the day-star arise in your hearts. No 
prophecy ever came of private interpretation ’’; why? “ because 
no prophecy ever came by the will of man; but men spake from 
God, being moved by the Holy Spirit”, 2 Pet. i. 19-21. Conse- 
quently in reading what they spake, “ we are begotten again, 
not of corruptible seed but of incorruptible, through the word 
of God which liveth and abideth”’, 1 Pet. i. 23. This word of 
God “ is living, and active, and sharper than a two-edged sword, 
and piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit . . . and 
quick to discern the thoughts and intents of the heart”, 


Heb. 12 

ote how these quotations refer to the Old Testament. In 
a sense it is true that we are all New Testament Christians. But 
those who use the New without the Old are not New Testament 
Christians but maimed Christians. We must then search the 
Old Testament also with diligence, for it speaks of Christ to 
come, and is a prophecy of which the incarnate life is the 
fulfilment both in Bethlehem for a season and for ever in glory. 
The whole word of God, the Bible, the Holy Spirit opens up 
for us, so that we are taught and empowered of Him the Com- 
forter, to put on Jesus Christ and to realise and live out our 
incorporation in Him. So Scripture makes our souls grow up 
unto life eternal. We shall know what is being done to us, 
because we shall be enabled to live life unto God, even we. But 
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this knowledge is insusceptible of any human explanations at 
all. For equally we shall know that, but for the Spirit and the 
Word, we should and do know nothing more than the wisdom 
of the higher critic as such. 

Do let us remember as Christians, that we are really God’s 
people, that for us God is His own critic of what He imparts 
to us—a “ high ” enough critic for us!—and that, as we grow 
in holiness by His Spirit, He will open up His word and con- 
firm our faith thereby, till we can prove in faith’s way, thus and 
thus only, that He is the Rock upon which faith is built. 

I have deliberately sought to avoid learned categories. My 
aim is to exhort fellow Christians, in reading Scripture, to look 
more and more to God as His own interpreter, who will con- 
trive to make it abundantly plain for us to live victoriously by 
it, because the Bible is His word and we are the people to 
whom it is addressed. That He does it by His own Spirit is 
abundantly plain from the sheer power that invades our being, 
and from the hope begotten of it, which maketh not ashamed. 
Thanks be to God, we know the facts, though the facts are 
solely of God, though no human exegesis can ever fill their 
message with saving power. And now 


“ Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, 
Who only doeth wondrous things; 
And blessed be his glorious name for ever; 
And let the whole earth be filled with his glory. 
Amen, and Amen.” 
Ps. lxxii. 18-19. 


G. T. Tuomson. 


University of Edinburgh. 


| 


RELIGION AND DEMOCRACY IN SCOTTISH 
| HISTORY 


I 


Liserty was one of the prominent aims of that many-sided 
movement which we call the Reformation. The advance of 
Education, the widening of human experience, the relative 
independence of the Scottish nobles, the rise of the burgher 
and merchant class, made possible a new individualism and 
nationalism, and undermined the old Authority. The sharpness 
faded from the distinction between clergy and laity. Before God 
all were alike human beings with rights, the right to approach 
God, the right to have justice; and all were alike sinners and 
in that sense also equals, as at the same time equal in connection 
with the hope of the life to come. All classes were involved. 
Although the Reformation in Scotland was due in part to the 
jealousy of the nobles on account of the wealth and influence 
of churchmen and in part to an intellectual renaissance, it would 
have been impossible but for general popular support. Some 
one put forward in the name of the poor a document called the 
Beggars’ Summons. The Guid and Godlie Ballats, and the Satire 
of the Three Estates show the discontent among the commons 
under clerical oppression and spiritual neglect. The people 
were in it. Perhaps it was with a “view to encouraging 
their co-operation that John Knox was brought back from 
Geneva. 

Knox’s eloquence had tremendous power over the multi- 
tude. He had not himself much respect for mobs, and was no 
democrat in any modern sense of that word; but both in his 
writings and in his speeches to Mary Queen of Scots he made 
clear his conviction that a monarch who proves unworthy may 
be deposed, and that rulers should be open to censure for their 
sins like anyone else. To the Queen he said: “ Ye crave of them 
service; they crave of you protection and defence against evil- 
doers. Now, madam, if ye shall deny your duty unto them, think 
ye to receive full obedience of them? I fear, madam, ye shall 
335 
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not.” And John Craig, the colleague of Knox at St. Giles’s, 
gave his opinion “ that princes are not only bound to keep laws » 
and promises to their subjects, but also that in case they fail 
they justly may be deposed, for the band betwix the prince and 
the people is reciprocal”’. This was a very different view from 
that which had been expounded by Mary of Guise and other 
representatives of royal France. — 

Doctrine similar to that of Knox was developed in George 
Buchanan’s De Fure Regni (1579). Thus he declares: “* Kings 
were not made for themselves but for the people.” ‘‘ The 
_ people from whom he derived his power should have the liberty 
of prescribing its bounds.” ‘‘ When a king is called before the 
tribunal of the people, an inferior is summoned to appear before 
a superior.”” ‘“‘ A mutual compact subsists between a king and 
his subjects.” 

Andrew Melville followed with his theory of the Two 
Kingdoms, and his plucking of King James’s sleeve and his 
terming him “ God’s sillie vassal ’’, treatment which the king 
never forgave and which ultimately meant exile for the out- 
spoken minister. 

Knox, Buchanan and Melville all assumed that the normal 
system of government as ordained and blessed by God was by 
King and Three Estates, (nobles and gentry, clergy and bur- 
ghers). This remained the characteristic Scottish attitude, even 
in Samuel Rutherfurd’s Lex Rex, which Charles II ordered to 
be burnt. The Presbyterian revolution of 1638 was guided by 
an executive of four Tables representing nobles, gentry, clergy 
and burghers. 

Lex Rex gives us the political theory of the early Coven- 
anting party, and it teaches constitutional monarchy. Man is 
depicted as naturally belonging to a society whose members are 
born equally free but which for convenience delegates its powers, 
power of government being from God, but mediated by the 
consent of the community. God by the people’s free suffrage 
appoints someone to be king, and a king may be a great mercy 
to church and people. Popular government is stated to be, not 
that wherein all the people are rulers “ for this is confusion and 
not government”’, but government by chosen instruments. 
Rutherfurd accepts the hereditary principle as expedient; elec- 
tion would be better “in respect of liberty”, but “in respect 
of safety and peace birth is safer and the nearest way to the 
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well”. Rutherfurd approves of a constitution that combines 
monarchy, aristocracy and democracy, using the word democ- 
racy to imply representative rulers under the rank of noble and 
laird. Absolute monarchy he says is tyranny; unmixed democ- 
racy is confusion; untempered aristocracy is factious dominion. 
“I utterly deny God ever ordained such an irrational creature 
as an absolute monarch.” “‘ Every government hath something 
wherein it is best; monarchy is honourable and gloriouslike 
before men: aristocracy for counsel is surest: democracy for 
liberty and possibly for riches and gain is best. A limited mixed 
monarchy such as is in Scotland and England seems to me the 
best. government.’’ Absolute rule or tyranny he considers 
utterly unjustifiable from scripture or reason, and sufficient 
warrant for deposition or even death. 

In one passage Rutherfurd declares that “ the ministers of 
Christ in Scotland had never a contest with King Jes but 
for his sins and his conniving with papists and his introducing 
bishops, etc. ’’, “‘ the ushers of the pope’’. James, however, had 
formed a different impression. He protested in the Basilicon 
Doron (1599) that he was calumniated in sermons “ because I 
was a king, which they thought the highest evil ’’. The ministers, 
he believed, informed the people that all kings and princes 
were “‘ naturally enemies to the liberty of the church’’. He ex- 
plains that “ some fierce-spirited men in the ministry got such 
a guiding of the people at that time of confusion as finding the 
gust of government sweet they began to fantasy themselves a 
_ democratic form of government”, and “settled themselves so 
fast upon the imagined democracy as they fed themselves with 
_ the hope to become tribuni plebis and so in a popular govern- 
_ ment by leading the people by the nose to bear the sway of all 
the rule”. James indicates that such extremists could only be 
_ allowed to exist to exercise his patience “as Socrates kept an 
evil wife’. James was satisfied that “ no bishop ” would mean 
“no king”. 

A similar conception of the ideas of the Presbyterians a 
century later is afforded by the clever skit, Scosish Presbyterian 
Eloquence Displayed (1692), which tells us that to these persons 
“kings and tyrants for the most part are reciprocal terms”. 
Sir George om in his Vindication (1683) attributes to 
the Presbyterians “ principles opposite to monarchical govern- 
ment”. | 
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George Gillespie (1649) insists, however, that the Scots 
“utterly abhor” the tenets of Brownists and Anabaptists con- 
cerning popular government; and Robert Baillie (1647) expressly 
disclaimed the views of English sectaries who disapproved of 
monarchy and of the peerage and who insisted that ‘‘ the com- 
mon people, every individual of the whole multitude must be 
set on the throne of sovereignty ", that the kinghood belonged 
to “every individual of the people, as well beggars, fools and 
rogues, as the most vertuous, wise, noble and wealthy per- 
sons ”’, This “ ochlocratoric republic ’’, as Baillie calls it, he 
Yistinguishes from what he would describe as democracy, where 
he says “ the better sort only of the people have voice in 
government ”’, 

The Scots proclaimed Charles II whenever the execution 
of Charles I was reported, and thus displayed their antipathy 
to the political philosophy of the English Independents. Gilbert 
Burnet in his Vindication (1673) makes the representative of the 
Presbyterians express the opinion that the people first chose 
princes in the interest of justice and peace and might resume 
their own “ conditional surrender ’’, the king of Scotland being 
traditionally “‘ a limited king ’’, accountable to the people. 

The strongest expressions are those of the later Covenanters 
who were bitterly hostile to their persecutors, including the 
reigning House of Stuart. Shields, nn 4 Hind Let Loose (1 687), 
teaches that “‘ every man created according to God’s image is 
a sacred thing ’’. He recognises that Magistracy or the State 
is ordained of God, but points out that this “‘ does not make 
James Stuart a king no more than John Chamberlain ”’. Corres- 
ponding ideas appear in Naphtali (1667) where the National 
Covenant of 1638, a covenant with God, is regarded as a new 
beginning of government in Scotland, being itself “the very 
fundamental law of the kingdom, whereon all the rights and 
privileges either of king or people are principally bottomed and 
secured ”’, 

The Episcopalians in Scotland preferred the views favoured 
by their Stuart rulers. Thus the True Narrative of the Perth 
Assembly, published by Bishop Lindsay in 1621, adopts the atti- 
tude that “‘ where a man hath not a law his judgment is the rule 
of his conscience, but where there is a law, the law must be the 
rule’. The Aberdeen Doctors expressed their belief that they 
must accept the king’s authority. God, they declared, has given 
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_ the sword directly to the magistrate. A full discussion of the 
whole issue regarding the divine right and absolute authority 
of the monarch appears in Bishop Honeyman’s Survey of 
_ Naphtali (1668). Democracy he pronounces the “ worst of 
governments”, speaking of “the rabble of the multitude ”. 
The theory of compact or covenant he entirely rejects. 


IT 


We turn from political theory to ecclesiastical polity, and 
to the question as to how far the system of church government 
set up at the Reformation upon what was understood to be a 
- biblical basis under the First and Second Books of Discipline, and 
re-established at the Revolution Settlement of 1690, was demo- 
cratic in tendency. The Presbyterians demanded parity of 
clergy and this became the subject matter of many books of 
controversy. David Calderwood, George Gillespie, Jameson, 
Forrester, Rule and Anderson were among the champions of 
parity, while the opposition was led with like Ruency and 
scholasticism by George Garden, Sage, Rhind and others. The 
emphasis upon equality was never such that one minister could 
not be placed over others, ‘but any distinction which the Presby- 
terians were prepared to recognise rested upon merit or con- 
venience, and did not contemplate any difference in rank. A 
minister might act as moderator, primus inter pares. He might 
even be a Superintendent, but that would not in the least affect 
the doctrine. Amongst the Episcopalians this attitude would 
have satisfied Bishop Patrick Forbes, but most adhered rather 
to the principles of Laud. 

There has never been complete agreement among Presby- 
_terians as to the relation between clerical and lay. Some in 
seventeenth century Scotland were inclined to put almost as 
much stress as English non-conformists upon the democratic 
Reformation doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, and so 
to make the distinction merely one of function. But this was 
not the general view, and in Scotland ministers were actually 
marked off very decidedly from the laity by public opinion, 
partly, no doubt, on account of the high educational standard 
set for the minister and his good social position, facts which 
established an undeniable separation. There was no democratic 

familiarity with ministers in those days. What one might call 
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the non-conformist view was fairly characteristic of the United 
Presbyterian Church in nineteenth-century Scotland. : 

The Presbyterian system was definitely democratic in 
tendency in giving the laity a say in the government of the 
Church. The precise position of the elder has never been clear. 
Thus Rutherfurd scorns the phrase “ lay-elder ”’; and it has to 
be remembered that the elder is “ ordained” though without 
the laying on of hands, and that the Biblical warrant produced 
by Calvin for the office makes the elder differ merely in func- 
tion and not in order from other Presbyters, so that theoretically 
the elder might be classed as clergy. In practice this has never 
carried weight. Scottish elders seem consistently to have re- 
garded themselves as in a different position from ministers. 
The fact that a minister’s task is a full-time and paid employ- 
ment may have helped to create this feeling. There has, it is 
true, been some difference of opinion as to the extent to which 
an elder may undertake ministerial duties in emergency, and 
practical considerations have influenced doctrine. In spite of 
Rutherfurd and others the elder must be held to be a layman. 
This more democratic view was taken even by Robert Wodrow, 
notwithstanding that he was quite as much opposed to “ popular 
supremacy and anarchy ”’ as he was to prelacy. 

In practice the Presbyterian system did bring the laity 
into the sphere of Church government. Elders did “‘ represent 
the people ” to a degree that had no parallel in the Pre-reforma- 
tion Church in Scotland. The discipline of the people was in 
the hands, not of the clergy, but of a Kirk-session consisting 
of minister and elders, the latter being of the people and know- 
ing them personally and understanding their point of view and 
the circumstances of their life. Elders always outnumber 
ministers on the sessions, and the vote of an elder counts as 
much as that of any minister. Session discipline is a democratic 
institution. 

In a sense, of course, it might rather be described as rule 
by moral aristocracy. After the first days of the Reformation 
in Scotland, elders were not even selected by the people: they 
were co-opted by the existing session just as new town councillors 
were appointed in the Scottish burghs. Perhaps further the 
experience of those who supervised parish discipline tended to 
encourage in them a belief in the fewness of the elect, and to 
strengthen the sense of belonging to an aristocratic group. 


| 
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In the Presbytery the arrangement was not quite so demo- 
cratic even in theory as we find it in the Kirk-session. All the 
ministers of the area were members, but not all the elders, since 
only one elder was normally appointed from each congregation. 
In practice the position was even worse, since for business and 
other reasons elders never attended Presbytery at all well and 
those who were able to be present were not always truly repre- 
sentative. One may speak somewhat similarly of the other 
Presbyterian Church courts, Synod and General Assembly. 

_ The eldership was democratic in the best sense in that it 
seems generally to have included to a remarkable degree repre- 
sentatives of different classes of society, nobles, lairds, magis- 
trates, farmers, tradespeople. There were parishes where the 
laird or his factor tyrannised, and until the second half of the 


| eighteenth century resistance to the attitude of the laird would 


not be common; but the lists of elders which appear in session 
records are conclusive of the care with which in most periods 
men were selected from all the respectable classes. Rhind rather 
scoffs at the godly webster and sanctified cobbler who had even 
the right to frame libels against their pastor. Jt is plain that he 
thought the system democratic. 

In the First Episcopate of the seventeenth century we 


hear comparatively little of elders. Under the Second Episco- 


pate sessions remained much the same in composition and 
function as under Presbyterianism; but the laity were given no 
_say in the higher courts and the General Assembly was abolished 
—a definitely undemocratic step. Modern Scottish Episcopacy 
has been distinctly more democratic than has English Episcopacy, 
and the layman has a real share in ecclesiastical matters. 


III 
Church interest in Scotland in the eighteenth century 


centred round the problem of the method of electing ministers. 


Interesting and important principles were here involved, and 


there was in particular evidence of strengthening democratic 
feeling as over against two parties, the patrons and the Church 
courts. | 


At the Reformation Knox was in his theories ahead of 
what was practicable in more than one department. For example, 


he was strongly democratic in his education policy; but little 
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came of that till the eighteenth century. The First Book of Disci- 
pline was never the law of the land. Similarly in the First Book 
of Discipline it was stated categorically that “ it appertaineth to 
the people and to every several congregation to elect their 
minister”’. Much later persons with a case to prove looked — 
back to this as a charter of liberty, but it has to be recollected 
that the declaration was aimed against the methods of the old 
Church and not against the landowners. It has also to be noticed 
that actually the statement had no influence on practice. The 
Second Book of Discipline (1581) makes no such claim, though 
it follows the First in demanding that no one be intruded into 
the ministry contrary to the will of the congregation or without 
the voice of the eldership (which in this context means the 
Presbytery). Ministers continued to be selected by the patrons, 
normally the landowners who paid the stipend. This was the 
only practicable way. The people were not capable of judging 
or of expressing a judgment in the matter and they had no 
money with which to pay a minister. Lairds provided ministers 
as they provided churches and mills and as they were supposed 
to provide schools. 

Samuel Rutherfurd in the early covenant period advocated 
election directly by the people. George Gillespie agrees but 
points out that this need not imply that the people must all 
vote, for, he says, “‘ all may consent when none vote in election 
but the representative body of the church ’’, by which he means 
elders; and he explicitly distinguishes the ‘Church of Scotland 
custom from that of the English Independents who, he says, 

“* give to the collective body of the church (women and children 
under age only excepted) the power of decisive vote and suff- 
rage in elections’’. Patronage was actually abolished in 1649 

| by the Cromwellian government on the ground that it was 

“* prejudicial to the liberty of the people ’’, but the matter was 
not at that date a live issue in Scotland. Patronage. was restored 
without serious opposition when Episcopacy was re-introduced 
by Charles II; but it was abolished once more at the Revolution 
Settlement of 1690, partly because of the number of patrons 
who were expected to be unfriendly to Presbyterianism. Scottish 
Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed declares that “‘ the calling and 
constituting of ministers is in the power of the mob’’, though 
in fact it was entirely in the hands of a few heritors and elders. 
The British Parliament restored patronage in 1712, thus giving 
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control to many non-Presbyterian and absentee landlords, and 
creating a real grievance. It was still, however, some time before 
the issue became serious. The Tract entitled Presbyterial 
government as now established and practised in the Church of 
_ Scotland, of which the third edition appeared in 1717, does not 
_ so much as mention patronage, but assumes that in practice 
_ the choice is generally left to the elders, though it adds that the 
_ people tacitly consent and may submit reasons of dissent. 

As the century advanced a considerable change of attitude 
manifested itself. Amongst the causes of this development must 
be included the extension of educational facilities after the 1696 
_ Act, producing a new capacity to form and to express opinions; 
the emergence of the party system in British politics with a new 
growth of class feeling and the introduction of politics in a new 
way into ecclesiastical affairs; and, after the middle of the 
century, the marked improvement in conditions of living which 
_ made it possible for a group of persons who were discontented 
_to pay for a minister of their own choice. 

By 1732 there was a growing section in the Church to 
whom “the rights of the people” had become a matter of 
principle. In that year the Assembly (with a democratising 
purpose) enacted that “ until it shall please God in His provi- 
dence to relieve the church from the grievances arising from 
the Act restoring patronages ”’ in cases where elections had not 
, been made by patrons who for some reason (as frequently hap- 

pened) let their privilege lapse, appointment should be made by 
the heritors and elders in presence of the congregation, the 
person so elected to be “ proposed to the congregation to be 
either approven or disapproven by them”. But this, Ebenezer 
Erskine and his friends would not accept. They regarded it 
as entirely insufficient and indeed as a retrograde step from the 
point of view of democracy. The Publick Testimony and Grie- 
vances (1732) speaks of “the people’s spiritual rights ’’, and 
says: “ It is the divine right of all Christian people to chuse and 
call their own pastors and other church officers.’’ Many Scrip- 
ture proofs were given; but all parties could produce that kind 
of evidence with equal ingenuity. Nor can Erskine’s historical 
appeal be allowed, for, while the principle of popular consent 
goes back to early Christian times, the interpretation of this 
expression has varied. What was democracy in 1560 was not 
democratic in 1732. The same words were used at different 


~ 
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periods of history but their content differed with the changes in 
experience. Gillespie had been satisfied that the people were 
choosing a minister when the heritors and elders did it for 
them in a sort of parental capacity. The Independents thought 
that the people were electing when the male members of a 
congregation did so. Even Erskine did not dream of women 
having any say. It did not occur to him that his democratic 
logic might so require. 

Obviously a new social opinion was revealing itself. 
Patrons were for political reasons more inclined to exercise their 
rights of appointment and to select a type that could not be 
called popular; and a new feeling of opposition to the lairds as 
such was showing itself. John Bisset in his Modern Erastianism 
Unveiled (1732) says: “ The right of patronage keeps the church 
in such a sneaking and slavish dependence on great men as is 
most unworthy of the dignity and character of ministers of the 
gospel.”” A few years later in a sermon he declared: “ Any 
rights people have in electing ministers are founded on their 
Christian profession, and if men’s better circumstances in the 
world doth make them better Christians I shall allow them dis- 
tinguishing rights in the choice of a minister.”” This was one 
of the fundamentals of the Secession of 1733. We see the class 
attitude very plainly in Paul’s Ghost to the Ministers of the Church 
of Scotland (1740) where we read: “‘ It was for that poor mob 
that counsel of peace was held betwixt the Father and the Son 
from all eternity; it was for the sake of that poor mob our 
glorious Emmanuel took that long journey from heaven to 
earth . . . it was for that mob that He prayed, Father, I will 
that they also whom Thou hast given me. . . It was for 
that poor despised mob that He suffered in the garden.” In 
this same tract objection is taken to admitting lords and lairds 

as elders in Kirk-sessions. Elsewhere we find noted the ten- 
dency of congregations to choose a yeoman’s son for minister 
in preference to a gentleman. 


IV 


What has come to be called the proletariat was in no 
degree considered by eighteenth century democracy. Thought- 
ful and pious folk, nourished on the Bible and on the logical 
and argumentative sermons which had long been fashionable, 
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might be expected to develop independence. Weavers and shoe- 
makers had time and opportunity for discussion. The skilled 
and devout shepherd class in the south of Scotland had abun- 
dant encouragement in meditation. The growth of the towns 
through a set of self-made well-to-do merchants and industrial 
leaders produced quite a new type, perhaps inclined to domineer 
but both able and willing to pay for the privilege. Strong dis- 
senting bodies were active in Scotland before the close of the 
century; but though we would call them democratic in tendency 
for their day, no one amongst them faced the possibility of 
extending rights to others than thrifty, intelligent, respectable 
heads of families, and these socially neither unhappy nor un- 
comfortable. 

Before the French Revolution, however, it was only a very 
small minority of Scots who showed the type of consciousness 
of which [we have been speaking and which revealed itself in 
a demand for a new measure of spiritual freedom. The Moderate 
party had the negative support of that great majority of the 
population that had no ambitions or ideas or special grievances 
and no itch for change. The unroused proletariat has thus never 
been in the democratic religious group. But while the Moder- 
ates had this indifferent<and slack and undisciplined mass of the 
people with it, the party did not consist of these. Its leaders 
were of the type whose characteristic is balance. They were 
broadminded, humanistic, tolerant people of the Erasmus rather 
than of the Luther style; and in the eighteenth century were 
under the influence of that Reason which had been exalted by 
the various developments of the Cartesian philosophy. The 
Moderates of the later eighteenth century were in many respects 
the successors of the Episcopalians of the Restoration period 
and of the early seventeenth century, and were similarly opposed 
to democratic ideas. They wanted people to do what their 
betters told them. This we can exemplify from their policy as 
defined by their leader, Principal Robertson, who placed the 
authority of the organised Church above the conscience of the 
individual. This order and discipline, involving obedience to 
the graded courts of the Church which every ordained promised, 
was the test which they applied to depose Thomas Gillespie, 
and it was opposition to this that caused the Second Secession 
and the formation of the Relief Church in 1761. Even in the 
Testimony ” Seceders in 1733 we read: “ The power and. 
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authority that the Lord Jesus has given unto the officebearers 
of his house in their judicative capacity is not an absolute and: 
illimited authority; that it is not a lordly and magisterial power, 
but it is a ministerial and stewardly power and authority.” That 
is the same attitude as the Covenanters held towards Epis- 
copacy and towards monarchy. The Testimony declared that 
“* prelatic dominion and tyranny has crept in ”’, and they accused 
Assemblies and Synods of ruling “ arbitrarily ”. The Moderate 
party had great contempt for anything democratic, and its 
supporters had a scarcely concealed conviction that in a parish 
a candidate for the ministry who was desired by the people was 
ipso facto dangerous. But it was the demand for independence 
by the evangelical minority that they chiefly abhorred as sub- 
versive of all discipline, ‘while their opponents regarded the 
moderate policy as no better than popish and subversive of the 
liberty of the gospel. 

The War of American Independence and the French 
Revolution were symptomatic of a general shifting of opinion 
throughout the world; and this slowly led in Britain to the 
Reform Act of 1832. The lairds had been obliged to get over 
their antipathy to erecting “‘ palaces for dominies”’, and the 
boroughs to revise their protest: ‘‘ What business has the vulgar 
rabble, To ken what’s done on council table ’’. 

The American War of Independence itself apparently 
awoke little sympathy in Scotland. Dr. John Erskine of Grey- 
friars (praised by Sir Walter Scott in Guy Mannering), wrote 
some tracts on the side of the colonists; and David Hume and 
Adam Smith, from the extra-ecclesiastical circle, favoured the 
same party; but even such a Moderate as Alexander Gerard of 
Aberdeen was carried out of his Moderation into an enthu- 
siastic patriotic sermon against the rebels. He was duly rebuked 
in the pages of the Monthly Review ; but his utterance prob- 
ably represented Scottish public opinion fairly generally. 

The French Revolution caused Somerville of Jedburgh to 
_ welcome “‘ the dawn of a glorious day of universal liberty ”’; but 
probably Moderate opinion was better represented by James 
Beattie of Marischal College when he insisted that “no des- 
potism is so dreadful as that of the rabble”. The overthrow of 
the Church in France had the effect of stimulating orthodoxy 
and discouraging liberalism amongst Moderates; and we may 
remember how in Galt’s Annals of the Parish the gentry, to 
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emphasise their faith in order and conservatism, began to come 
to church. 

There was of course sympathy for the Revolution in some 
quarters. Robert Burns was enthusiastic. A Revolution Society 
at Dundee gloried in the fall of the Bastille, and declared for 
the rights of man and equal representation. The Glasgow 
Society for Borough Reform proclaimed that men are by nature 
free and equal in respect of their rights, and that all civil and 
political distinctions derive from the people and are based’on 
public utility. In 1790 Ramsay of Ochtertyre found that the 
_ rules which the miners at Leadhills had made for themselves 
“ breathe somewhat of a republican spirit which wishes to set 
bounds to the power and encroachments of their superiors’. 
James Mackintosh of Aberdeen published as against Edmund 
_ Burke his Vindiciae Gallicae in 1791—the same year as saw the 
publication of the first part of Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man. 
But this was all rather apart from the Church, and such agencies 
as the Friends of the People included few religious leaders. 
Politics and religion were no longer so closely related in men’s 
minds: the secularising of institutions had begun. Henry Dundas 
considered that the dissenting ministers in Scotland were dis- 
loyal to the throne; but the General Associate Synod officially 
stated its acceptance of “ the form of civil government as settled 
in a king, temporal Lords, and Commons ”’, and the Rev. John 
_ Young of Hawick wrote to defend Seceders against the charge 
of wishing to overturn government from the foundation. 
Struthers, the historian of the Relief Church, says that the 
Revolution was welcomed by that body, and quotes the opinion 
that “a general amendment was beginning in human affairs; 
the dominion of kings changed for the dominion of laws, and 
the dominion of priests giving way to the dominion of reason 
and conscience’”’. He adds that the Secession Church “ did not 
escape the sifting and liberalising influence of the French 
Revolution ”. One result was the appearance of New Lights, 
less obscurantist parties amongst the Burghers and Anti- 
Burghers. 

Perhaps the most important influence of the French 
Revolution in this connection is to be seen in the work of the 
Haldanes, laymen who were largely responsible for the setting 
_up of the Congregationalist and Baptist denominations in Scot- 
land on lines decidedly more democratic than were to be found 
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in the Establishment or amongst the Dissenters. Their work 
roused the opposition of the existing denominations. The 
Anti-Burghers for instance “ unanimously declared lay preach- 
ing to be without warrant from the word of God ”’; but they 
_ were stimulated later to more aggressive home missionary and 
educational enterprise by the challenge provided by the 
Haldanes. Closely associated with this evangelical revival we 
must notice the beginning of interest in Foreign Missions. At 
first Missionary Societies were accused of democratic political 
propagandism; but emphasis on the idea of the rights of man 
opened people’s minds to the claims of non-Christian races. 
One gathers from John Galt that sermons showed a new insist- 
ence on charity and practical Christianity. Recognition of men’s 
rights to liberty also helped to bring relief to the Scottish 
Episcopalians from the somewhat savage restrictions to which 
they had been at least theoretically subject since the ’Forty-Five 
Rebellion. Democratic tendencies were manifested in the 
Quoad Sacra evangelical congregations which developed in the 
growing towns and cities in connection with the Church of 
Scotland. The inferiority of the ministers of these chapels from 
lack of territorial rights and of a place in church courts, and 
the lack of selfgoverning power in the Congregation through 
want of independent kirk-sessions caused feelings which carried 
most of these congregations very naturally into the Free Church 
at the Disruption; while the development of democratic feeling 
as to the election of ministers was another element in the 
Disruption struggle; and the problem of Church and State 
which forms the background of that epoch-making event in- 
volved of course the whole vital question of spiritual liberty, 
a principle which also developed in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. 


V 


Politically Scotland had been definitely more democratic 
than England before the Reform Act of 1832, perhaps not 
least because conditions as to municipal and political represen- 
tation had been worse in Scotland; but there is also something 
in what Hugh Miller hints in a letter to Lord Brougham: “* Our 
popular struggles have been struggles for the right of worship- 
ping God according to the dictates of our conscience and under 
the guidance of ministers of our own choice, and . . . when 
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anxiously employed in finding arguments by which rights so 
dear to us might be rationally defended, our discovery of the 
principles of civil liberty was merely a sort of chance-conse- 
quence of the search.”” The Secession churches had early intro- 
duced democratic ideas, democratic church government, demo- 
cratic prayer-meetings; though it was well into the nineteenth 
century before the vast mass of the people entered men’s 
thoughts seriously in connection with the word Democracy, 
unless indeed where Democracy was being condemned as equiva- 
lent to rabble-gayernment. In the other churches there remained 
a strong Conservative element which was drawn —" very 
slowly by public opinion. 

The nineteenth century showed a gradual but steady i in- 
crease of democratic tendency. One cannot say that it was 
. either led or opposed by the Churches; but on the whole the 
Churches seem to have lagged behind common opinion. They 
could not, of course, ignore such fatts as the hostility of Robert 
Owen to religion and the Church. The extension of the fran- 
chise under successive Acts up to 1928; Bentham and John 
Stuart Mill; the development of the Trade Union; the emer- 
gence of the Labour Party; the introduction of universal educa- 
tion and then of free secondary education; an awakening to 
social problems that had intensified owing to the growth of 
towns and cities; a slower awakening to rural problems; improve- 
ments in factory life, prisons, poor-houses; the municipalisation 
and nationalisation of so many of the aids to living—these were 
not religious movements and perhaps the Church had very little 
to do with most of them. We may, however, note that in this 
country as contrasted with others, the democratic tendency 
retained to a remarkable extent the sympathy of the Church 
and vice versa. The Church trained a very great number of 
those who were responsible for these movements. I am not 
thinking so much of Shaftesbury and F, D. Maurice and Charles 
Kingsley who influenced Scotland as well as England; or Thomas 
Carlyle with his Secessionist background, but of Y.M.C.A. 
meetings and other religious gatherings where working men 
learned to think and to express themselves and were inspired with 
Christian principles which they sought to apply to politics and 
economics even after they had possibly abandoned the Church. 

The nineteenth century Church made more effort to touch 
the masses than the conditions of earlier days had demanded 
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of them. Dr. Thomas Chalmers, and much later, Dr. Norman 
Macleod of the Barony, took the Church to the people with whom 
the Industrial Revolution had overpopulated the towns. The 
growth of democratic feeling in the Church was nowhere sym- 
bolically plainer than in the abandonment of Patronage in 1874 | 
by the Church of Scotland in response to the accepted public 
opinion of the day. 3 
There was slow progress in the matter of true social liberty. 
We do not look back to the Victorian Age as an age of liberty. . 
Socially it was a period of restrictions and worshipped respecta- 
bility. And when we go farther back in Scottish history liberty 
in the social sphere is not very evident. Life was strictly disci- 
plined by the Church after the most approved Geneva fashion, 
and people were taught that no one might live just as pleased © 
himself in Scotland. This all looks like an aristocratic system 
of rule, and I ore bas said that there was something aristo- 
_ cratic about the ‘ki sion. It must, however, be noted that 
while Democracy is all for liberty, the freedom of the individual 
and release from oppression, this liberty which it fosters is not 
the same thing as lawlessness. Thus a Trade Union may be 
called an agent of democratic liberty, but it is obviously restric- 
tive and aristocratic and may be oppressive. It is really the 
principle of representation which is in evidence here. Similarly 
with kirk-session discipline. It is the community that speaks 
through that, and the highest liberty for individuals is recognised 
as only possible under law. This may be overdone but liberty is 
best attained by way of law, law being in essence a means to 
liberty, though it often forgets this. We are always having to 
balance carefully the claims of law and of liberty; and true 
democracy is not compatible with lawlessness. We might illus- 
trate by two very small points in modern Scottish Church life. 
The Congregational and Baptist denominations have begun to 
submit to organisation as corporate bodies to an extent not 
originally contemplated; but in this they are not becoming 
undemocratic, but are coming to a fuller realisation of the 
technique of liberty. The hankering after Superintendents 
which we find in the Church of Scotland is a similar move. It 
looks undemocratic, but is not necessarily so; it is simply a 
proposal for fuller use of the representative principle of democ- 
racy, which encourages difference of function, while rejecting 
hierarchy and continuing to emphasise the ultimate equality 
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of all. Democracy is anti-authoritarian, but not hostile to system 
and organisation. One of the weaknesses of Democracy has 
been its occasional failure to recognise this, and to remember 
that the quality as well as the extent of liberty has to be con- 
sidered. 


VI 


| In the nineteenth century an important modification had 
been introduced by the rise of economics to a place alongside 
politics in connection with the word democracy. Progress to- 
wards economic liberty was slow compared with the advance 
to political liberty. People only slowly become conscious of 
occasions for applying even accepted principles. Progress has 
no doubt been retarded by a tendency to restrict the word 
democracy to what we call the working classes, and not, as the 
derivation of the word would suggest, to the entire community. 
This is nothing new, but it is unfortunate. The class war is 
not democratic; it is anti-democratic. On the other hand, it is 
not fair to tie up Scottish religion to Capitalism by declaring, 
as has been done by Archdeacon Cunningham and those influ- 
enced by Max Weber, that Calvinism and Capitalism are vitally 
related. It is true that Scotland was very Old Testamentish. 
It is true also that Calvinists have often attained commercial 
prosperity, some of them with little credit to themselves or the 
Church. But the attitude of the Scottish Church to the poor 
throughout its history must be remembered, and also its stout 
fight for the careful observance of the Lord’s Day. Scotland, 
however, was a very poor country for long enough after it 
accepted Calvinism, and though usury was approved to an 
extent unknown before, the association of Calvinism and Capit- 
alism seems accidental, and reduces itself to the fact that Cal- 
vinism tends to encourage and to produce certain qualities, 
provides backbone, discipline, a sense of vocation, a spirit of 
confidence, and in other ways develops a type of character 
likely to succeed in life. 

In so far as there has been a widening of the gulf between 
classes through economic development, true democracy has 
suffered. There is difference of opinion as to the proper balance 
and distribution and some will think our present society scarcely 
deserving of the name of democracy at all. They are not satis- 
fied with the degree of equality it makes practicable. 
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Certainly our democracy has many defects, especially on 
the side of efficiency. We have to assure ourselves that these 
are not too serious relatively to the advantages of the system, 
or not inherent in it. In the political world the extension of the 
franchise has not had the anticipated results. Not all vote, and | 
few take a real interest in public affairs where they are not 
immediately concerned. What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. Public affairs in town and nation have fallen 
into the hands of second-rate people who hide behind well-paid 
and so correspondingly unprogressive permanent officials. The 
course of action pursued in a democratic institution is apt to 
be one to which public opinion will have no particular objec- 
tion, rather than a programme characterised by positive decision 
and enterprise and faith. Presbyterians in the Church are 
worried by the ineffectiveness of their discipline; by the develop- 
ment of a set of permanent officials in the Church who know 
everything and listen to nothing; and by changes in the method 
of electing ministers which would have made Ebenezer Erskine’s 
hair stand on end. 

But, reviewing the centuries, one may say that the Refor- 
mation in Scotland introduced a decided democratic tendency, 
and that gradually this has strengthened, and a much wider 
part of the community both in Church and State has a share of 
control and of responsibility, of service and of benefit, while 
fewer and fewer remain in positions of mere privilege, or on 
the other hand are left altogether out of account. The word 
democracy properly used has a richer content than it had. 
Perhaps we would be entitled to say that just as Christianity 
has never been Christian, so Democracy has never been demo- 
cratic. It is a direction rather than a system. But we can see 
some progress in the Church. We have liberty of conscience. 
Our church members have vastly increased opportunities of 
Christian service offered to them in all kinds of church work 
and organisations and active chariti nd we can say that 
the more democracy is democracy, the more it is Christian. It 
is plainly compatible with Christianity, embodying the prin- 
ciple of the priesthood of all believers, a gospel view of the 
individual, and ideals such as charity, brotherhood, stewardship, 
vocation, justice, liberty. Scottish history would therefore declare 
that there was something right about the democratic ideology. 
In addition to being progressively effective as a method, capable 
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of inner development and expansion and improvement, it 
can be true to its early religious basis in Reformation teaching. 
From the world point of view its ideals seem compatible with 
general peace and happiness and the coming of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Dr. Adolf Keller has written: “ There used to be a wide- 
spread belief that a special affinity existed between a true democ- 
racy, assuring full liberty and equality of rights to its members, 
and the true Christian society, comiposed of brethren and aim- 
ing at the welfare of all. . . . The secular development of 
democracy, its degeneration and infirmity, no longer allow of 
such a comparison.” So says Keller. Perhaps we need not be 
so pessimistic. Perhaps Democracy will justify itself after all 
and give us a Christian world. | 

G. D. Henperson. 
University of Aberdeen, 
Scotland. ‘ 
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THE TWO TESTAMENTS 


I 


Tue Bible consists of two very unequal sections, known as the 
Old and New Testaments, the former being roughly about four 
times as long as the latter. This familiar fact will repay the 
closest scrutiny since it will be found to furnish invaluable 
evidence in support of the unique claims which Holy Scripture 
makes on its own behalf. There can be no room for dispute 
regarding the witness of the Bible to itself. Again and again 
there may be found in its pages statements which only mean 
that their authors believed the Scriptures to be the Word of 
God to man. If it be replied that many of these refer only to 
the Old Testament, then the answer is that, if such language 
could be used of the Old Testament by the witness of the New, 
how much more may claims equally, and even more exalted, 
be made on behalf of the New. There are many lines of demon- 
stration followed in vindicating such views, and the presence of 
the Two Testaments within the covers of one book furnishes 
support which is by no means negligible, since it can be so 
easily verified by all and sundry, its apprehension and appre- 
ciation demanding no specialised knowledge. The full signifi- 
cance of this fact can be best understood if it be observed that 
the Old and New Testaments, while offering a remarkable 
series of similarities and differences, are complementary like 
the bass and treble in music, or like hydrogen and oxygen 
whose combination in the proper proportions constitutes 
water. 

Turning first to the similarities, reference may be made to 
their Jewish origin. It is true that Luke was a Gentile, and there 
may possibly be contributions from non-Jewish hands in the 
Old Testament, but broadly speaking, the Bible which is the 
supreme literary production of the world, was the work of 
Hebrew authors. That similarity is very far from being formal. 
The plays of Shakespeare and the poetry of Milton are both the 
work of Englishmen, if we -nay not venture to call them 
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Londoners. That mentally creates a certain degree of resem- 
blance, but it is not to be compared with what may be called 
the family likeness which exists between the two great divisions 
of the Bible. It may be compared to the works of divines belong- 
ing to the same school. Thus Puritan literature is usually charac- 
terised by certain features which proclaim its common origin 
from the same school of piety. This similarity is intensified by 
the fact that the historical portions of both Testaments are very 
largely concerned with the Jewish people. That statement 
applies to the Old Testament narratives, and to the Four 
Gospels, while even in the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
New Testament Epistles, the Jewish people are never very 
far from the foreground. The leading figures of the New 
Testament are all of Jewish origin, not excepting Our Lord 
Jesus Christ who was born under the Law, and circumcised 
the eighth day. 

Again attention may be drawn to the fact that Old and 
New Testaments were alike inspired by the same Holy Spirit, 
and in the same measure. The attitude adopted by Our Lord 
and His Apostles to the Old Testament surely supplies all the 
evidence which may be demanded for such an assertion. The 
Old Testament was their Bible. It rendered the same services 
to them as the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament per- 
form for the modern believer. They appeal to the Old Testa- 
ment for the proof of doctrine. With its promises and precepts 
they inspire and instruct their souls. It was Our Lord’s refuge 
in the hour of death. Sir George Adam Smith clarifies the 
implications of these statements in effective fashion when he 
observes that, what was indispensable to the Redeemer, must 
be indispensable to the redeemed. That can only be true if 
both Testaments owe their origin in common to the loving 
wisdom of God in making such abundant provision for the 
spiritual and intellectual needs of mankind by His Holy Spirit 
enlightening and enlarging the hearts of holy men so that out 
of their Divine fulness their mouths spoke, and their hands 
wrote. As for the equal inspiration of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, comparison of their contents will go far to substantiate 
such a claim. Let the two be compared in their heights and 
depths, and, while the Old Testament will be found to offer 
many features which seem hard to reconcile with such a theory, 
it can also point to such a miracle as the Psalter. John Bright 
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said that he was prepared to stake the whole case for a special 
Divine revelation on the Book of Psalms, from which the New . 
Testament quotes so copiously and so frequently. The two 
Testaments are like the two sexes, both being God’s work- 
manship. 

Yet another point of similarity can be traced in the resem- 
blance of their teaching. That may appear to be an ill-considered 
observation in view of the manifold differences and diversities 
exhibited by the Law and the Prophets when compared with 
the Gospels and the Epistles, but fundamentally the Old Testa- 
ment Gospel is that of the New. The Thirty-Nine Articles 
declare that salvation is offered to the sinner in the Old Testament 
equally with the New. One impressive proof is that multitudes 
have been led into the valley of decision through Old Testament 
passages. Spurgeon owed his conversion under God to a dis- 
course, based on a verse from Isaiah, the Evangelical Prophet. 
It may be argued that such passages require the New Testa- 
ment to illuminate them, and that cannot be denied. It can, 
however, be urged in reply that the Old Testament lends itself 
to such exegesis in a marvellous way. The greatest preachers 
of the gospel have been mighty in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures without going the length of those who allegorized its 
sayings and stories so that Samson with his hands on the pillars 
of Dagon’s temple became a type of Christ and Him Crucified. 
In passing, it may be observed that it is better to err on that 
side than in the way of extreme rationalization. But full and 
final demonstration is surely provided by the Epistle to the 
Romans. There Paul appeals to passages in the Old Testament 
in support of his contention that men have always been justi- 
fied by faith and not by works of law from the beginnings of 
the Jewish people. The just have always lived ;by faith under 
both the old and new covenants. 


II 


These resemblances are all the more striking when they 
are taken in conjunction with the contrasts offered by the Old 
and New Testaments. Passing reference has already been made 
to the comparative brevity of the latter in comparison with its 
neighbour. That is a minor matter compared with other con- 
siderations. There is the question of the languages in which the 
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various book’ are written. The Old Testament was originally 
composed in Hebrew and Aramaic, while the New is written in 
Greek. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the fact that the one 
has been written in two Oriental Tongues, while the other is 
composed in an Occidental language. Would it be feasible to 
hazard the suggestion that Hebrew and Greek are the supreme 
media for literary expression in the East and West respectively? 
In any case the two languages are as the poles apart in their 
genius so that it can be truly said of the two Testaments that, 
when they are conjoined in the Bible, extremes meet. Insuffi- 
cient attention is paid to the apologetic value of this fact. 
Doubtless there are instances in the sacred books of other 
religions where the oracles appear in more than one language 
but it is very doubtful if there be anything which even remotely 
resembles the phenomenon presented by the Old and New. 
Testaments. The Septuagint never ‘displaced the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures from their primacy. It always bore the same relation to 
them as the Authorised Version does, a translation, nothing 
more and nothing else, and yet it seems possible that the whole 
Bible might have been preserved in Greek, just as the Koran 
is written in Arabic. But diversity is often a sign of God’s 
dealings. He is ever a lover of variety. 

The contents and composition of the two Testaments pro- 
vide still further contrasts. The range and variety of the Old 
Testament are wonderful justifying by itself in great measure 
Jerome’s description of the Bible as the Divine Library. It 
contains prose and poetry, law and prophecy, wisdom and | 
apocalyptic. On the other hand, the New Testament can be 
fairly described as historical and epistolary. Its literary forms 
are not nearly so varied as those of the Old Testament. The 
same applies to their contents when considered in more detail. 
The thirty-nine books of the one in the English Bible offer in 
numerable points of difference to the twenty-seven books of the 
other, so that an Old Testament quotation in the New Testa- 
ment is often comparable to a purple patch in its distinctness, 
and distinction as well. The time of their composition is equally 
striking when compared and contrasted. The New Testament 
was written during the career of the Apostle John in little more 
than one generation while the Old Testament is the work of 
many centuries. Indeed the two are illustrated by the great 
London sanctuaries of Westminster Abbey, and St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral. The former has been the result of additions extend- 


ing over many centuries while the latter is the abiding monu- 
ment to the architectural genius of Sir Christopher Wren. 
Surely one star differeth from another in glory. The Old Testa- 
ment has been well described as the classical literature of © 
Judaism, a temple infinitely more wonderful than that of 
Solomon. The New Testament comprises the classics of Christi- 
anity whose rapid appearance is almost like that of Jonah’s 
gourd in comparison with the Old. 

But the most remarkable contrast of all lies in the teaching. 
It is not only similar but radically different as this arresting 
fact will show. The Old Testament is the Bible of Judaism. 
When the devout and learned Jew searches the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, they do not testify to him of Christ. They 
tell of a Messiah Who is yet to come but He is not to be iden- 
tified with Jesus of Nazareth. It is well to think on these things 
for they enable the Christian reader to appraise more accurately 
the difference which the addition of the New Testament makes. 
Without it the Old Testament is reduced to a religious manual, 
full of truth and grace, but lacking in these vital and vitalising 
elements which make Christianity the greatest thing in the 
world. It is impossible to praise too generously the ethical 
monotheism of the Old Testament but without the trinitarian 
teaching of the New, it is null and void as a regenerating and 
reviving force in human experience. Indeed, it may be argued 
that things which are most similar are often farthest apart in 
their essence and fruits. Esau and Jacob were twin brothers 
and yet it is written that the one was beloved of God and the 
other was hated. In the same fashion the Old and New Testa- 
‘ments offer many points of resemblance and many points of 
difference, and yet between them there is a great gulf fixed 
which only Christ can bridge, for in Him there is neither Jew 
nor Greek. To the believer the Old Testament is a savour of 
life unto life, while to the Jew it is a savour of death unto death, - 
since it does not point forward and upward to Christ but back- 
_ ward and downward to Moses. There is nothing so sad as a 
case of arrested development in human life, and that is the 
tragedy of the Old Testament apart from the New. 
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It is impossible to understand and appreciate the wonder 
of the two Testaments until they are approached as comple- 
mentary, the one to the other. They are as indispensable to 
each other as the flint and steel, or the negative and positive 
poles of electricity. Thus the New Testament presupposes the 
Old. It does not lay again the foundation which has been so 
well and truly laid by the men of the earlier dispensation. Our 
_ Lord came not to destroy but to fulfil. In a very real sense the 
New Testament begins where the Old Testament stops like the 
relation of poetry to prose. That is no reflection on the Old. 
Its writers went as far as they could, or indeed as any man was 
able to do, only proving what abysmal need there was for the 
appearing of the Son of Man Whose mission it was to untie, 
and not to cut the Gordian knot of redemption. But without 
the Old Testament the New would have been impossible just 
as there can be no flower without a stalk. It was the same God 
Who first spoke at sundry times and in divers manners by His 
servants, the prophets, and then spoke in His Son. It is like 
the working of God in Nature, Providence and Grace. These 
often dovetail into each other in a way which reveals in un- 
mistakable fashion that the same hand, a pierced hand, regu- 
lates them to the last detail. The New Testament would simply 
be futile without the Old because incomprehensible and in- 
complete. It is hard to understand how certain sections of the 
Christian Church can claim to dispense with the Old Testa- 
ment as an organ of Divine revelation. Nothing can be properly 
understood and evaluated apart from its history. Everything 
and everybody is the resultant of a process, and that principle 
applies with great force to the relations of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Indeed it may be said that the New Testament is but the 
continuation and consummation of the Old. There is no New 
Testament doctrine which does not have its roots struck deep 
in the Old. It may not be immediately recognisable. Other- 
wise there would be no need for the New but the beginning 
is made for future development just as all philosophy is in Plato 
in germ and embryo. Modern critical scholarship might be. 
disposed to demur to these statements on the grounds that 
they are irreconcilable with the historical approach to the Old 
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Testament. It may be that there have been excesses in the 
exegesis of the older books, but whatever view be taken of the 
precise meaning of many passages, the fact remains that the Old 
Testament provided a context in which Christianity arose easily, 
spontaneously, and rapidly. Its earliest preachers and apostles © 
began life as uncompromising monotheists, and yet we find the ) 
chiefest of them, the former Pharisee, Saul of Tarsus, rejoicing 
in the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and | 
the communion of the Holy Ghost. Men do not gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles, nor Christianity from the Analects 
of Confucius, or the Vedic Hymns. The Old Testament was 
a corn of wheat which fell into the ground and died, and conse- 
quently brought forth much fruit pechuse it was superseded by 
the New. 

The correspondence of the two Testaments also calls for 
comment. Truly deep calleth unto deep. Thus the Law was a 
schoolmaster to bring men to Christ. It was the means whereby 
the need, which only Our Redeemer could satisfy, has been 
revealed, for they that are whole have no need of a physician 
but they that are sick. The sickness of man’s soul was dis- 
covered in Old Testament times. Healing and restoration are 
effected in the New. The same can be said of types and anti- 
types, of prophecies and their fulfilment, of aspirations and 
their achievement. If the Old Testament be the candlestick, 
the New is the candle. If the well be dug in the Old Testament, 
the water of life springs up in the New. If sin abounds in the 
Old Testament, grace doth much more abound in the New. 

It is a matter of common observation in man’s experience 
that nothing can be accomplished by one factor in isolation. 
A combination is almost always required. G. K. Chesterton has 
observed that the organs of the human body appear in pairs. 
There are two eyes, and ears, and hands. On the same analogy, 
may it not be argued that the Two Testaments also illustrate 
this truth. Of itself the Old Testament is impotent, and of it- 
self the New Testament is incomplete. Together they represent 
the very power and wisdom of God, and as we have just seen 
that is due as much to their differences as to their resemblances. 
God has always worked with contrasted figures like Wesley and 
Whitefield or Moody and Sankey, and it need be no cause for 
wonder that the same principle is illustrated by the union of 
the Old and New Testaments to form the Bible, two witnesses 
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by which every word regarding the Lord Jesus Christ may be 
established. The familiar words in Ecclesiastes have a whim- 
sical bearing on the subject. “‘ Two are better than one; be- 
cause they have a good reward of their labour. For if they fall, 
the one will lift up his fellow; but woe to him that is alone 
when he falleth; for he hath not another to help him up. And 
if one prevail against him, two shall withstand him.” That is 
as true of the Old and New Testaments as of all else. 

H. S. Curr. 
All Nations Bible College, 
London. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Tue first of these works! is by Sir Frederic Kenyon, to whom 
Bible students have long been indebted for his work on the text 
of Scripture. For forty-five years he has given us a succession 
of handbooks, in which he combines the sure touch of the expert 
with a delightful facility in making technical matters plain to 
less expert readers. We turn with pleasant expectation to his 
latest contribution to our knowledge, and are not disappointed. 
He modestly disclaims an expert acquaintance with Biblical 
archaeology, while pleading his hereditary interest in this 
field and his close connection with archaeological research over 
many years, especially the twenty-one years when he was Director 
of the British Museum. But whether his information be first- 
hand or secondhand, we know what to expect from his accurate 
mind, with its critical distinction between fact and theory, and 
its severe avoidance of wishful thinking, as a result of which 
we have here a book which must be regarded as the best of its 
kind published in these islands. 

We have heard many complaints that popular works on this 
subject too often manipulate the results of research in an attempt 
to make them prove more than they do. In this regard Sir 
Frederic is above suspicion, and so we may attach the more 
weight to his conclusion that “the progress of archaeological 
research will be found to constitute a steady march in the direc- 
tion of establishing the essential trustworthiness of the Bible 
narrative, and of greatly increasing our intelligent comprehen- 
sion of it, and thereby our appreciation of its spiritual message, 
which constitutes its real value for mankind” (p. 30). : 

The opening chapter deals with “‘ The Nature of Archaeo- 
logical Evidence’, and we are shown the real value of this 
evidence, and what we should and should not expect from it. 
Its relation to the findings of literary criticism is also dealt with. 
With most of what is said along this line we agree, but doubt 
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the wisdom of giving a summary of the Graf-Wellhausen 
hypothesis as “‘the conclusions now generally accepted by 
scholars with regard to the structure and dates of the books of 
the Old Testament ”’ (p. 21), when later on the writer shows 
how, in the light of recent evidence, “ it is clear that the criti- 
cism of the Pentateuchal legislation as too elaborate and as reflect- 
ing a much later date than that of Moses will have to be recon- 
sidered. . . . Even if the final form is late there is a greatly 
increased possibility that the substance of this legislation may 
be early” (p. 269). | 

_ “ The doctrine of an infallible Bible will not, indeed, stand 
the slightest examination,’’ he says (p. 26), adducing the presence 
of translational and textual errors and uncertainties. But no 
intelligent Christian, however conservative, contends for the 
infallibility of any translation, or even of the Massoretic text 
or Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament. Among some dis- 
crepancies which he quotes is that with regard to the person 
killed by Elhanan. It is not clear whether this is considered a 
question of textual or of literary criticism; but it is unlikely that 
the editor of the books of Samuel allowed the statement that 
Elhanan slew Goliath the Gittite to stand after the story of 
Goliath’s death at the hands of David. A slight emendation in 
2 Samuel xxi. 19 changes beth hallachmi eth Golyath into eth 
Lachmi achi Golyath, which is what we have in 1 Chronicles 
xx. 6. 

From chapters II to VIII Sir Frederic tells us the fascinating 
story of the rise and progress of archaeological research in Bible 
lands up to the outbreak of the present war. This is a tale which 
never loses its interest, and can compete with the most gripping 
story of adventure or detection. The decipherment of the 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform scripts and the hazards endured by 
early excavators are retold here. In a time of international 
enmity, it is cheering to see tribute paid with international 
impartiality (not that anything else was expected) to the archaeo- 
logical labours of Germans and Czechs, Americans and Italians, 
French and British, with honourable mention for the French, 
and (we are glad to see) a special word of praise for our own 
veteran Sir Flinders Petrie, for his work in raising the standard 
of excavation technique to so high a level. 

These chapters are full of Biblical interest, and we can men- 
tion only one or two points out of many—the possibility of a 
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double campaign by Sennacherib in Judah, which would 
accord well with the Bible narrative (p. 52); Mr. Sidney Smith’s 
opinion that Hammurabi belongs to the nineteenth and not to 
the twenty-first century B.c. (p. 108), which would support 
the LXX rather than the Hebrew text of Exodus xii. 40, if | 
Hammurabi and Amraphel are still to be identified; the signifi- 
cance of the /Hammurabi legislation, which cannot be the 
foundation of the Mosaic code, but proves that there is “ nothing 
anachronistic in the idea of a detailed code of law among the 
Israelites when they settled in the land of Palestine’ (p. 125); 
the light thrown on the Pentateuch by the discoveries at Ras 
Shamra and in the country of the Horites (pp. 146ff.), and the 
Sinai inscriptions, with their importance for the history of the 
alphabet (pp. 2or1ff.). Is it then so improbable as is suggested 
on p. 269 that Israel’s literature should have commenced at 
Kadesh-Barnea, even if they took none from Egypt with them? 

Some salutary warnings are given. On the presence of 
Hittites in Hebron in Abraham’s time, he says, ‘‘ Explanations 
which depend on the assumption that a later writer attributed 
to the past the conditions of his own time, though not always 
impossible, are rarely satisfactory and can at best be only 
guesses” (p. 96). This holds good also for the presence of 
Philistines in Gerar in Abraham’s time, a question not dealt 
with in this book, but for which the writings of Dr. J. Garrow 
Duncan may be consulted. Of those who see in the Ras Shamra 
texts a reflection of the religion of Israel at the time of the con- 
quest of Canaan he says, “‘ This seems to be going far beyond 
the evidence. . . . It is argued, for example, that the prohibi- 
tions of certain practices in the Pentateuch imply that these 
practices had at one time been habitual among the Israelites. 
It may be so; but it is at least equally probable that they were 
practices prevalent among the Canaanites, which the Israelites 
might be tempted to follow”’ (p. 162). “If it is uncritical to 
weight the balances in favour of the traditional interpretation 
of Scripture it is just as uncritical to weight them against it. 
. . . It now needs no special courage or independence of 
mind to be unorthodox. There were times when unorthodoxy 
was likely to lead a man to the stake; now, especially on the 
Continent, it is more likely to lead him to a professorship ” 


(pp. 262f.). 
Chapters IX and X deal respectively with “‘ Papyri ”’ and 
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“Other Manuscripts”; a field which the author has made 
specially his own. Recent discoveries in this field have added 
to our knowledge of the Biblical text, and have placed on a firm 
basis the traditional dating of the New Testament books, par- 
ticularly the Fourth Gospel. Of the many pseudepigraphical 
apocalypses recovered he writes, “‘ Even a slight acquaintance — 
with them will convince the reader of the immeasurable superi- 
ority of the canonical Apocalypse of St. John” (p. 285). Here, 
too, we are told about the Codex Sinaiticus, the Didache, the 
Diatessaron, the Old Syriac and Coptic Versions, the Chester 
Beatty Papyri, the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine, and many 
other interesting things. The two last chapters summarize the 
general results for Old and New Testament studies respectively 
in a manner calculated to confirm faith in the Bible as the Word 
of God. 

Those who feel that here and there the writer pays too much 
respect to naturalistic theories of Israel’s religion will find in 
this very book much to counter these theories. Readers of The 
Evangelical Quarterly know how archaeology has established 
the priority of monotheism to polytheism (see S. H. Langdon 
in Vol. IX, pp. 136ff.). That the divine revelation was progres- 
sive we know, and yet to Abraham Jehovah was no local deity 
but “the Judge of all the earth” (Gen. xviii. 25), and that in 
the earliest stratum of the Pentateuch, according to the i. 
hausen theory. But Sir Frederic rightly emphasizes the “ 
discrepancy ” (p. 275) between the worship of Jehovah and ve 
cults of Israel’s neighbours. 

““ Avestan ’’ is preferable to ““ Zend” (p. 34) as the name 
of the earliest Persian dialect, as is “* Nesian ”’ to “‘ Kanesian ” 
(pp. 92, 95) as the name of the Indo-European speaking Hittites 
(they called their language nasi/i or mesumnili, from the city 
Nesa: see B. Hrozny in The Evangelical Quarterly, Vol. Ul, 
p- 125). The Horites (p. 146) were not an Indo-European 
people (attempts have been made to relate their language to one 
of the modern Caucasian dialects), though their vocabulary 
contained some Aryan elements and some of their gods and 
kings bore Aryan names. 

To sum up, we have here a most useful and authoritative 
companion to Biblical studies. Its utility and appearance are 
enhanced by 31 plates, a map, and an Index. 

If Sir F. Kenyon’s book covers a wide field, both in space 
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and time, our other work! concentrates on excavation in one 
restricted area (but one of the most important), carried out over 
the period of a few years. Professor John Garstang, of the Chair 
of Archaeology in Liverpool University, has established a 
well-merited reputation as a practical archaeologist and as a | 
writer, and now, in collaboration with Mr. J. B. E. Garstang, 
he has produced a most interesting and authoritative account 
of the recent excavations at Jericho. Commendation of this 
handsome volume is unnecessary: the name of Garstang speaks 
for itself where archaeology is concerned, and especially the 
archaeology of Jericho. Nor need we emphasize its importance 
for Biblical history, dealing as it does with that city cursed by 
Joshua and blessed by the presence of his greater Namesake, 
the city linked with Elijah’s translation and the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. 

The history of human settlement on the site of Jericho 
is traced back to the Neolithic Age, as early as 4500 B.c. It is 
“‘ one of the oldest known communities of Palestine, indeed, one 
of the earliest settlements of man found anywhere”’ (p. 6), 
“* perhaps indeed the oldest in the world ”’ (p. 40). Its position 
in the Jordan Rift, at the meeting place of trade routes from all 
directions, gave it an early importance. 

Four successive cities, belonging to the Bronze Age, 
have been traced on the site, the first and the second, from 3000 
to 2000 B.c., showing Babylonian influence. The third (1900— 
1600) shows Canaanite influence, and was latterly a stronghold 
of the Hyksos. Shortly after their expulsion from Egypt it 
was destroyed, and was succeeded by the fourth, under Egyptian 
suzerainty, which after suffering greatly from an earthquake 
about 1450 B.c., was completely destroyed some fifty years 
later. Five hundred years passed before another city (of the 
Iron Age) was built on the site, and with this agrees the state- 
ment in 1 Kings xvi. 34, that in the reign of Ahab (c. 875 B.c.) 
Hiel the Bethelite rebuilt Jericho. 

The authors give a description of the technique of archae- 
ology, including an account of how sites are determined (here 
we learn the exciting story of how the site of Hazor was dis- 
covered in the course of one morning), and of the methods of 
excavation. Particular emphasis is laid on the great importance 
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of pottery for establishing cultural contacts and also for wonder- 
fully accurate dating. The cultural development of the cities 
is fully treated and aptly illustrated. 

Of interest to Bible students are the tribute to the remote 
antiquity of the genealogies in Genesis xi (p. 16); the early origin 
of the practice of mixing mud for brick-making with straw and 
chaff to give it greater cohesion (pp. 46, 55); the historical value 
of Genesis xiv (“ perhaps the most reliable indication as to the 
course of local issues in which old Jericho and its neighbours 
became submerged ”’, p. 86); the*coming of the Canaanites in 
the Middle Bronze Age: one verse, Numbers xiii. 29, “ is 
found to convey in four lines an admirable impression of the 
new ethnographical distribution” (p. 90). A most: pleasing 
feature of this book is its readiness to take an unsupported Bible 
statement as valid evidence, thus, apparently depending only 
on Ezekiel xvi. 3, the writers say, “The Jebusites were a 
particular clan, of mixed Hittite and Amorite stock ”’ (p. 91). 
- The chief interest, however, is the way in which the story of the 
taking of the city by Joshua (identified with the destruction of 
the fourth city) has been “ confirmed in all material particulars ”’ 
(p. 6), the fall of the double wall (on which houses were built) 
and the total and deliberate destruction of the city by fire (the 
very food in the houses was found charred). . 

The fall of the walls and the drying up of Jordan by its 
damming at Adam, the modern El] Damieh (this has been 
repeated as recently as 1927) are attributed to seismic and 
volcanic action, not uncommon in the Rift. To the same agency 
the writers ascribe some of the Plagues of Egypt, the drying of 
the Red Sea, the phenomena at Sinai, the cloudy and fiery pillar, 
and the fate of Korah, Dathan and Abiram. Certainly something 
of the kind seems to lie behind the events described in Psalm 
cxiv. Such a suggestion does not mean that it was not God 
who brought these things to pass, but simply that these were the 
means He employed. 

The date of the Exodus is discussed in the light of the 
findings at Jericho, which corroborate the statement of 1 Kings 
vi. 1. This dating is supported by the contemporary Egyptian 
situation, and also by the famous stele of Merneptah. On the 
other hand, the excavations at Ai (not mentioned in this book, 
but see Sir F. Kenyon’s book, p. 190) are thought to prove that 
that site was unoccupied from 2000 to 1200 B.c. But some 
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potsherds of the late Bronze Age (c. 1600-1200) have been 
found there, and though the site may not have been in regular 
occupation at that time, the natural strength of the position 
is such as to make very reasonable Pére Vincent’s suggestion 
that the Canaanites occupied it temporarily as a stronghold to 
bar the Israelite advance. 

The authors show how the situation of the city, 800 feet 
below sea-level, in a semi-tropical oasis, rich in corn, fruit, and 
palm-trees, presented a continual temptation to the shepherds 
in the surrounding hill-country (as Sodom did to Lot), and how 
the respite from hard work which it afforded enervated its 
inhabitants and made them an easy prey to the hardy invaders 
from the desert. These things have a lesson for us. 

The book is one of real importance and absorbing interest 
to all who love the Bible story, and indeed to all interested in 
the history of civilization. A frontispiece, giving an artist’s 
impression of the city before its fall, 19 plates, 24 figures in the 
text, maps, chronological tables, notes on the illustrations and 
an index add to its value. 


F. F. Bruce. 
The University, Leeds. 


THE WAR WITH SATAN! 


Dr. Atkinson has produced in this book a very creditable 
piece of work which it has been a pleasure to read through. He 
writes, as we might expect him to do, from the standpoint of a 
convinced, believing Protestant and he does not hide his light 
under a bushel. Taking the Revelation to be without doubt a 
book given by Divine inspiration he strikes no uncertain note 
as to its heavenly origin and authority. 

The Apocalypse which pronounces a blessing on him that 
reads and on those that hear its words and keep the things 
that are written in it has been treated by different schools of 
commentators as a plaything of exegesis and the vagaries of 
interpretation to which it has been subjected are almost without 
number. We may feel sure of one thing, that its blessing does 
not put a premium upon mistakes as to its meaning. In regard 


1 The War with Satan: An ji the Book of Revelation. By F. C. Atkinson, 
M.A., Ph.D. (The Protestant Truth Socieey (Inc.), bg ene Street) London, E.C.4.) 
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to the main lines that have been taken to open it up, they are so 
mutually exclusive that a man’s work would be of a motley 
kind indeed if he followed now one of these lines and now 
another, apart from those obvious things in which all Christians 
are virtually at one. 

The school of interpretation that is spoken of as the 
Spiritual does not so much present us with a cut-and-dried 
scheme as illustrate a tendency that aims at personal edification 
while it avoids, as far as it can, facing the problems of prediction 
and fulfilment. Then apart from this school there are three 
others: the Preterist, the Futurist and the Continuist. Of these 
three the last has been most closely associated with historical 
Protestantism. It is also the main stream of interpretation 
from the early centuries. This line was adopted and employed 
by Protestant Polemics with such vigour in the exposure ef 
the Papacy as the great Antichrist as to account for the genesis 
of the Preterist and Futurist schemies, each of which is a Jesuit 
product. These two, though they look in opposite directions, 
agree in their common aim. This was, as we might put it, to 
prove an a/idi for the Papacy when the Revelation speaks of 
Babylon and the Beast. The Preterists hold that most of the 
Revelation was fulfilled in the events of the first three Christian 
centuries. The Futurists postpone the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies that bear on the Antichristian power to a short period 
yet to come just before the second advent of the Lord; and 
they tend, with a rather crass literalism, to take symbolic language 
in a literal sense or application. This latter type of interpreta- 
tion, which breaks away from the Continuist tradition, has 
found favour in modern evangelistic circles, especially when 
the leaven of Brethrenism is at work. 

To the last of the schools Dr. Atkinson once belonged, and 
he treats it tenderly; but he has definitely ranged himself along- 
side the adherents of the militant Protestant school of historical 
Continuism. These are his words on the subject (page 7): 


“‘ The fulfilment of most of the book in history seems 
to me intensely striking. It is not as if there were a few 
coincidences, but prediction after prediction is fulfilled in 
order. Ever since I recognised this wonderful fulfilment in 
history, I have realised what striking evidence it is for the 
inspiration and Divine origin of Scripture, and I have always 
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tried to invite my friends who hold the futurist view to embrace 
something which is better.”’ 


It is along the lines of the Continuist scheme that Dr. 
Atkinson’s book goes. It is an independent piece of work. Its. 
appeal to previous writers’ handling of the subject is conspicuous 
by its absence. Reference, however, is made to E. B. Elliott’s 
elaborate and monumental Horae Apocalypticae, the work that 
made its author the outstanding figure in his school in the 
nineteenth century. Along his main lines such popular work as 
that of the Grattan Guinnesses proceeded. Dr. Atkinson’s view 
of the prophetic character of the Letters to the Seven Churches 
and their orderly parallelism with the second part of the book 
- seems to us to be a survival of his former futurist views. By the 
way the orderly consecution of this parallelism breaks down in 
connection with the verbal echoes or the catchwords which he 
finds in the Letters and in the successive parts of the body of 
the book. For the echo of “ Satan’s seat” in chapter ii. 13 
which he finds in chapter xiii. 2 comes in later than the echo 
of chapter ii. 21 which he finds in the end of chapter ix. Apart 
from this there is a singular parallelism or correspondence to 
which he does well to draw attention. Yet, as we have just 
seen, he stresses it unduly. 

In regard to the mystical meaning of numbers Dr. Atkin- 
son is more positive than not a few interpreters would care to 
be. But we feel little difficulty in accepting the year day reading 
_ of predictive figures as a feature of the prophetic language of 
Scripture that is not peculiar to the book of Revelation. There 
are, we believe, weeks in Daniel which are to be understood as 
weeks of years. Dr. Atkinson writes plainly and simply for 
_ plain and simple folk, and his style is readable. His general 

‘fairness and candour stand out in a marked way. As an example 
we might refer to his treatment of the first part of Revelation xx, 
in which he does not hide his leaning to a pre-millennial reading 
of the passage and yet he stresses not only what it says but what 
it does not say. His keen opposition to the Papal apostasy 
leads him to go farther than the Reformers would care to go 
in the direction of denying in every sense the place of a Christian 
Church to the Church of Rome. Our fathers of the Reformation 
drew a distinction between the professedly Christian Church and 
the Papal system which they looked upon as a cancer in its body 


Covenant promise ’’. Calvin held that “ baptism confirmed and 
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politic. Occasionally, too, Dr. Atkinson ventures on bizarre 
interpretations—as, for example, the sentence on the Prince of 
Tyrus, whom he recognizes to be Satan known by another name, 
is taken to mean for him annihilation. But is not the same doom 
—that he should be no more at all—pronounced as surely i in 
Ezekiel xxvi. 21 and xxvii. 36 as we see in Ezekiel xxviii. 19? 
Yet in the first two of these passages it is the doom not of the 
Prince of Tyrus but of Tyrus itself. Dr. Atkinson’s interpreta- _ 
tion of the last of these three passages would, if he is to be con- 
sistent with himself, carry him too far altogether. 
| Joun Mac 
Edinburgh. 


CHILDREN IN THE COVENANT? 


Tue writer of this studious volume quotes a well-known 
American theologian as having said“that there was “ no institu- 
tion of the Gospel on which more vague and indefinite ideas 
were entertained by a large proportion of Christians, than that 
of baptism”. There can be no doubt as to the truth of this 
serious statement; and it certainly justifies such enquiries as 
that submitted by Dr. Schenck. His final concern is with the 
religious education of American youth, and it is in the interests 
of this vital undertaking that he calls attention to the import- 
ance of a true historical appreciation of the significance of infant 
baptism. The Church as well as parents, he points out, has a 
responsibility in the religious education of children of the 
covenant whom she acknowledges as the children of God. 
Children must be regarded as members of Christ’s family and 
taught so to regard themselves. 

A clear and useful statement of Calvin’s teaching on infant 
baptism is provided, with emphasis on the point that baptism 
means “ admission to the visible Church on the ground of the 


sealed to us what was already true in the promise of God”. To 
quote Calvin himself: “‘ The children of believers are not bap- 
tized that they may thereby then become the children of God 
as if they had been before aliens to the Church; but, on the 


contrary, wad are peas into the Church by this solemn 
1 The Presbyterian ta an historical study of the 
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sign, since they already belonged to the body of Christ by virtue 
of the promise.’”’ Difficulties raised in connection with the atti- . 
tude of Calvin are discussed, and Calvin’s view of Regeneration 
is made plain and there follows a historical review of the opinions 
expressed in various Reformed confessional documents, a special 
place being naturally assigned to the Scottish standards which 
remain the basis of doctrine amongst American Presbyterians. 
An account is given of the appearance of the Log College 
teaching, and we have a consideration of the rival positions 
adopted by Thornwell and Charles Hodge, and the numerous 
variants evolved from the main prevailing views, and the 
dangers that emerged in the attempt at revising the Book of 
Discipline. 

The investigation reminds us of the persistency with 
which two incompatible notions of the nature of the Church 
continually meet us in the course of history and not least in the 
history of the Presbyterian Churches. It is the distinction 
between the Church of the persecutions and the Church of 
Constantine, between the Jansenists and the Jesuits, between 
the Independents and the Church of England. Presbyterians 
in America have been brought into closer relations with Congre- 
gationalists than they have elsewhere, chiefly on account of the 
absence of any national Church, and in such an atmosphere the 
theory of believers’ baptism naturally flourishes. It is not, 
however, true to Presbyterian origins, and though the Evan- 
gelical always seems, consciously or unconsciously, to be tending 
in this direction, the proper attitude according to Calvinistic 
teaching is to be clear about the distinction between the visible 
and the invisible Church. Dr. Schenck appropriately quotes 
Charles Hodge: “‘ The status of baptized children is not a vague 
or uncertain one, according to the doctrine of the Reformed 
Churches. They are members of the Church; they are professing 
Christians; they belong presumptively to the number of the 
Elect. These propositions are true of them in the same sense in 
which they are true of adult professing Christians. Both are 
included in the general class of persons whom God requires 
His Church to regard and treat as within her pale and under her 
watch and care.” 

A Scottish reader may be pardoned if he expresses a little 
disappointment with the parts of Dr. Schenck’s work which 
concern Scottish history. They are not always accurate, and 
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the authorities used are not always the best or the latest. Mary 
Queen of Scots never signed the Treaty of Edinburgh. The 
National Covenant is not to be confused with the Solemn 
League and Covenant. George Gillespie was not a Doctor of 
Divinity and would have scorned to be so designated. The 
quotations on page 48 are not very exact. The account of the 
Federal Theology might with advantage have been both unified 
and amplified. One might also enter a complaint about slips 
and misprints, especially in the footnotes and the bibliography. 
There is, too, the habit of printing in full in the footnotes on all 
possible occasions the titles of works noted in the bibliography; 
‘thus, for example, on pages 28, 29 we have four times the 
complete reference, ‘“‘ Collectio Confessionum in Ecclesiis 
Reformatis Publicatarum: edidit, Dr. H. A. Niemeyer ”’. 

The production of the volume has involved extensive 
research and provides us to a commendable degree with first 
hand documentary evidence. It offers interesting information 
to tlgpse outside America regarding the history of movements 
there, and in America itself the discussion should materially 
forward the author’s aim of making clear how the existing con- 
fusion and misunderstanding have arisen, in the hope that thus 
“much unreasoned prejudice and unjustified criticism of the 
principles of modern religious education will be removed ”’. 

G. D. Henperson. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


THE ANCHORAGE OF LIFE! 


_ Tuis is an important and valuable addition to the I.V.F. Publi- 
cations. The high place which the learned author occupies 
in the esteem of his many, and widespread, admirers and 
debtors, gives him a responsible opportunity of which he freely 
avails himself in this pointed and stimulating evangelical 
study. 

The aim of the author is to maintain a measure of unity 
in endeavouring to meet many questions of bewildering variety 
by directing close attention to the present day rehabilitation 
of the concept of Sige in the interpretation of the universe. 


(Loudee D.D., Professor of Practical 
(London : The Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 39 


nC of Life. By 
in the University inburgh. Bedford 
Square. Price 3s. 6d.) 
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An avenue is thus cleared for giving Christ the central place 
which God has once for all given Him in man’s universe. | 
The book consists of twelve chapters, with such headings 
as “‘God the Creator”, ‘ The Personality of God”, ‘‘ The 
Word of God”, until we reach the closing chapter entitled 
“Christ The Universal Key’. In the first chapter on “* God 
the Creator ’’ Dr. Lamont discusses from a deep and wide 
knowledge of the sciences and philosophy the many difficulties 
encountered on his “ person-road ’’ towards interpreting the 
universe, and he concludes confidently that that road “ has 
taken us to the existence of a Personal God’”’. But useful as 
this travel is, it is no more than a philosophical preparation to 
entrance upon the true road. “‘ We need to know how God is 
disposed toward us.” ‘Neither Science nor Philosophy can 
even begin to answer that question. Only Revelation can 
do it.” For an adequate interpretation of existence, he contends 
that we must start from the Divine Person by Whose Will 
all things are created and sustained. So he proceeds with steady 
step and convincing argument to remove the difficulties that 
blur our vision of Him Who is the Way, the Truth and the 
Life. “* Mankind,” he writes, “‘ is to a large extent under the 
pitiful delusion that its only concern with God is to investigate 
Him. That is to make idolatry of Science and, unless this 
idolatry ceases, the idol will break mankind.” But God has 
made, and is making, an offer of deliverance to mankind. It 
is through His Son Jesus Christ. The failure of the average 
man to comprehend this is attributed partly to “‘something . 
being far wrong in our proclamation of the Gospel’’. But 
there is a true anchorage for us, the only one for us, if we are 
to ride out the storms of our time. It is “‘ within the veil ”, 
‘“‘ where Jesus reigns with the Father and the Holy Spirit”. 
This little book, comprehensive in its treatment, is well- 
fitted to support faith against attacks from the crude and the 
scholarly as well as the challenges of coarse unbelievers. The 
I.V.F. are to be congratulated on the appearance of this timely 
and gracious book. 
| D. Mac ean. 
Edinburgh. 
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SUPREME GOVERNOR? 


Supreme Governor is a fascinating and scholarly account of 
Elizabethan ecclesiastical policy. It will undoubtedly be reck- 
oned a classic for the period. The author describes the complex 
_ religious situation which faced Elizabeth at her accession, and 

the motives of political expediency which so largely dominated 
her settlement. The remainder of the volume deals with the 
successive attacks which were made on the settlement through- 
out her reign. There are excellent chapters on the Romanist 
menace and the development of Puritanism. 

Mr. Thompson has ‘illustrated his account with many 
apposite quotations from contemporary writings. These give 
an attractive freshness to the history of the period. The follow- 
ing quotation from Jewel is an illustration taken almost at 
random, Jewel is speaking of the Pope: “‘ Would to Christ 
he so behaved himself, as this falling away needed not; but 
so the case stood, that unless we left him, we could not come 
to Christ. . . . If the Pope will have us reconciled to him, his 
duty is first to be reconciled to God.” 

The book is extensively and thoroughly documented. 
There is one small omission on page 28, where Usher is 
quoted without the name or volume of the particular work being 
mentioned. This is the only quotation from Usher. The 
reference should be Usher, R. G.: The Reconstruction of the Eng- 
lish Church, Vol. I, p. 142. A bibliography would have been a 
welcome addition to this otherwise very competent survey. 

S. Barton Bassace. 
King’s College, London. 


IN RIGHTEOUSNESS MAKE WAR! 


Tus small volume consists of twenty addresses, given by the 
Rev. Donald Davidson, Ph.D. (formerly of Leith), at the weekly 
services of intercession in his church at Bournemouth. Dr. 
Davidson writes as one who is fully convinced of the righteous- 
ness of the cause for which the British Empire has gone to war. 
He states clearly and forcibly the great issues which are at stake 


1 Supreme Governor. A Study of Elizabethan Ecclesiastical Policy and Circumstance. 
By J. V. P. Thompson, M.A. (S.P.C.K., London). 65. net. 

* In Righteousness Make War. By the Rev. Donald Davidson, B.D., B.Litt., Ph.D. 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 159 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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in the present conflict. He has no sympathy with those who 
deprecate or denounce the taking up of arms in this cause. He 
makes it quite clear, however, that the spiritual weapon of prayer 
is mightier by far than all the weapons devised by men. It is 
hoped that this timely volume will command a wide circulation, 
and help to stimulate a revival of the spirit of prayer. 
Donato Mackinnon. 
Portree, Scotland. 
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